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ROTARY INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 








OURTransportation Committee has arranged 
am splendid series of trips for Rotarians plan- 
ning to attend the Convention at Rio de Janeiro 
next May. Cruises on three famous luxury liners, 


Air Cruises around South America, including 


stays at Rio for the Convention period. Air trips 
to Rio by special Pan American World Airways 
planes, following the most direct routes to and 
from the Convention City, with hotel reservations 
in Rio. These are the official Rotary travel plans. 





( 

Pre-Convention and Post-Convention 39-day cruises 
on luxury liners of the Moore-McCormack Lines, 
the largest vessels regularly serving South America. 

ITINERARIES include Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Bahia and Trinidad. 
Interesting shore programs at each port of call. 

Pre-Convention Cruise sails from NewYork April 
23. Returns June 1. 

Post-Convention Cruise sails from New York May 
5. Returns June 14. 

The liners serve as hotels during the Convention 
period at Rio. 
* * - * * * 

Convention Cruise of the Holland Americaluxury 
liner, “Nieuw Amsterdam”. 31 days. Sails from 
New York May 3. Returns June 3. A few berths 


are still available on this cruise. 


Chi [0Utb— 
@ Around South America, Pre-Convention Tour, 
44 days including the great capital cities, the Inca- 


lands and Guatemala. Leaving Houston April 12, 
returning to New York May 26. Fare $2,041. 


@ Around South America, Post-Convention Tour, 
46 days, including the great capital cities, the Inca- 
lands and Guatemala. Leaving New York May 


11, returning to Houston June 26. Fare $2,090. 


@ Express Air Tours to Rio de Janeiro from New 
York, May 13th and 14th. Returning May 23rd and 
24th. Fare $879. From Chicago May 14th, returning 
May 24th. Fare $938. From Miami May 13th and 
14th, returning May 23rd and 24th. Fare $821. 


These tours all include visits to Trinidad and 
Puerto Rico and six days at Rio de Janeiro, with 
hotel accommodations. 


U. S. Transportation taxes are additional to some of the above fares. 


Apply For Reservations at Once 
North American Transportation Committee 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. ¢ THOS. COOK & SON, INC. 
Transportation Agents 

















Magnificent Municipal 
Theatre in Rio, where the 
Rotarian convention will 
be held . . . mosaic side- 
walks, in foreground, are a 
vay characteristic of this 
colorful, pleasure-loving 
city of almost 2,000,000 
inhabitants. 


Ns: 2c aN 


Make Reservations Now 


to fly to Rio by Clipper 





@ Save a Month En Route... Save Money! Special All-Expense Tours 
Available from New York, Chicago, and Miami! 
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@ Going by swift Clipper, you can limit your trip to 10 
days—and still have 7 days in Rio for the convention. If 
you have extra time, you can visit Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires, too. Fly home by way of Santiago, Lima, Panama, 
and Mexico City . . . on special all-expense tours for Rotar- 
ians. You have more time for play the Clipper way! 
10-Day Tours by Air direct to Rio and return (with overnight 
stops in the friendly, comfortable atmosphere of Pan American 
Guest Houses at Port of Spain and San Juan)— Your total cost, 
all expenses paid, including Clipper meals en route, hotel 
accommodations, and local sight-seeing tours: 


From NEW YORK....... $879 
From CHICAGO......... $938 (US. Tox $19.56 extra) 
PGI 6 © 0 cocccoccs $821 


For full information, see your club secretary. Ask him to 
apply for reservations or special tour information through: 
The North American Transportation Committee, Rotary 
International, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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While She Powders 


Her 


Nose... 





ALL THREE MACHINES 


ARE TYPING PERSONAL LETTERS 


faster than human fingers can fly! 





AUTO-TYPIST is one of the most amazing business machines 


ever built. Any typewriter can be mounted on the mechanism. 


Then it will type letters—automatically—from two to three 


times faster than human typists can work. Your typist can 


operate three or four 
300 to 500 letters a day 


AUTO-TYPISTS. She can turn out from 
each letter completely and individu- 


ally typed with a provision for manual interpolation of names, 


amounts, dates, or any other 


“personalizing” 


references. 


geeeeeeeeeees RUSH COUPON FOR DEMONSTRATION LETTER AND 


DESCRIPTION OF THESE AMAZING MACHINES 


Office managers’ 


mouths drop open in amazement. 


Typists 


heave deep sighs of relief when they see perforated paper 


record rolls flashing out the tedious repetitive typing in one- 


third the time. 


Sales Managers boost responses to their mailings many times 
by sending individually typed letters to their prospects. Rush 
the coupon or a request on your letterhead for complete de- 


scription of the business machine that is increasing sales 
and collections, and speeding mailings for America’s biggest 


companies. 


Send today for the facts. They are free. 


AUTO.-TYPIST, 610 N Carpenter Street, Dept. 202, Chicago 22, iit 


mer cs 
| AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 202 

610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
l RUSH Write a letter to me on the AUTO-TYPIST. Tell me how one ordinary typist can 
] - turn out 300 to 500 individually typewritten letters a day on AUTO-TYPISTS. All 
| information is free and I am under no obligation. 
the 
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| Facts 
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iathing Over 


LETTERS FROM 
ce] READERS OF THE ROTARIAN 


Prefers to ‘Be Alive—and Live’ 

Says W. T. ArcHer, Rotarian 

Realtor 

Sheffield, Alabama 

A great deal of emphasis is being p, 
on weak hearts, and THE RorariAn fo; 
January featured a story So Be Lazy 
and Live!, by John J. Savage. 

I want to suggest that you take a posi 
tive side and give us an article on “Be 
Alive—and Live.” Pep and energy car 
bring more happiness than being dead 
on your feet, even though it does short 
en a few days. 


‘New Dress . . . Improvement’ 
Thinks A. D. McQuire, Rotarian 
Assistant Secretary 
Kansas Assn. of Municipal Utilities 
Osawatomie, Kansas 

Congratulations on the new dress on 
THE RorariAn! 

The Rio cover [January 
striking and beautiful. The new 
lines and caption type are different, but 
easy to read and a fine improvement 

The article Type Can Talk, by Karl 
K. Krueger, is most interesting. 

It’s a wonderful issue from cover to 
cover and this comment comes from a 
fellow who formerly set many galleys 
of type by hand. 


issue] is 


head 


‘All Should Read Gillilan’ 


Thinks LOWELL B. MAson 
Member, Federal Trade Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


Hate Is Impractical!, by Strickland 
Gillilan [THE Rorarian for December], 
is an article that all should read. I keep 
it handy whenever someone comes in 
who needs the Gillilan prescription. 


Congressional Reading 
Suggests J. A. SIGAFOOSE, 
Insurance-Agency Owner 
Moundsville, West Virginia 
I count Strickland Gillilan’s guest edi 

torial in THE RorTarRiAn for December 

[Hate Is Impractical!] most timely and 

fitting for this day. It should be read 

in every Rotarian home—yes, in the 
halls of Congress, too. 


Rotarian 


Only Amerind Rotarian 

Opines Mrs. GRACE HOSTER 

Blackfoot, Idaho 

Blackfoot, Idaho, Rotarians found the 
unusual Rotarian feature Meet White 
Man Runs Him [THE Rorarian for Janu- 
ary] of keen interest. It described a 
white man accepted by the Crow Indians 
of Montana as a friend and counsellor. 
Blackfoot Rotarians, however, have re- 
versed the procedure by making 
Thomas K. Cosgrove, a Bannock-Sho- 
shone Indian of the Fort Hall Indian 
Reservation in Idaho, an _ honorary 
member of their Club [see cut]. 

Rotarian Cosgrove is believed to be 
the only American Indian [Amerind] 
Rotarian, thus giving the Blackfoot 
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T. Cosgrove, 


b a unique distinction. Although a 
er-ranchman-stockman, he partici- 
es in Rotary fellowship as a liaison 
ween his tribe and urban members. 
as read to him called him 
of goodwill from us 


charge 
dur ambassador 


your people of the reservation and 
them to us.” 
Born in Wyoming, he is the son of 


ite Captain Thomas Cosgrove, who 
ed fame as a U. S. Army scout. For 
years Rotarian Cosgrove has been 

ial interpreter in District and Fed- 
courts and at intertribal events. In 
lition to serving on the tribal coun- 
Fort Hall Indian agency, he 
been its delegate to Washington, 
C., for discussions of tribal and reser- 
with Commissioners of 


f the 


yn matters 
an Affairs 


His son, Kenneth, served four years 
the European Theater with the U. S. 
ny Air Force in World War II. Of 


four daug! one is a noted vio- 
st, another is a nun, and the others 

re employed in the United States Gov- 
ment service 


iters, 


No wonder Archie Kennedy, Past 
resident of the Blackfoot Club, re- 
tly commented: 
We are very proud of our Indian 


nber.” 


Missionary to the Cree 
By Harry Munro, News Editor 
Radio Station CFAR 
Flin Flon, Manitoba, Canada 
In the January issue of THE ROTARIAN 
ge 7] you cited a missionary to the 
w Indians of Montana as an unusual 
irian. Mr. White Man Runs Him 
had an interesting life, but up here 
the Canadian North we are equally 
sud of a missionary to the Cree In- 
ins. He is the Reverend Ray B. Horse- 
d, the Secretary and chaplain of the 








Weekly he chats by air with the Cree. 
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“goodwill ambassador.” 


Rotary Club of Flin Flon. Manitoba. 


The Reverend Mr. Horsefield conducts 
“Tee Pee Chit Chat,” a unique radio pro- 
gram conducted in the Cree language 
[see cut]. It is broadcast every Friday 
afternoon at 4:10 o’clock and has an ex- 
ceptionally large audience in the Cana 
dian North 

Rotarian Horsefield’s program is a 
fascinating combination of news and 


humor You see he’s been 


for 
as a Missionary so he is excep 


serving 
23 years 


tionally well known. In his talks he 
tells his many friends scattered over a 
wide area stories and anecdotes about 
their acquaintances 


The Cree have an unusual way of de 
scribing what and 
that may 


they see hear Con 
a story 
drally humorous to a white man 


often strikes an Indian 


sequently seem quaint 
Or only 


as the most hila 


rious comedy of the vear Thev get a 
lot of fun out of a story like the follow 
ing which was [Continued on page 19] 





KEY (Am.) 
(RM) Rotary 


American Plan: (Bu.) 


European Pian: 
Meets (8s) rp 


Summer; (W) Winter 
CANADA 


s ANADS 


CARDY HOTELS 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.—HOTEL EL MIRADOR. 
‘00d food 


All-vear para- 


dise. Good service & - Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr 
Rates: Am. $6.50-$9.50 U.S.cy. RM Friday, 8:30 p.m 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms Direction | Dinhitor 
Ra 


Hotels Excellent service. tira Patton. Mgr. 

$3.50 up RM Wednesday, 14:30. 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON—PION. ER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms J. M. Proctor, Manager. Rates: Summer, $5-$1( 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Downtown on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop 
Rates, with bath, single $3 to $5; double $4 to 3. 








700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $5 


The Palace Hotel 


San Francisco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
THIRD FLOOR 










ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, 


FLORIDA 

MIAM!I—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2 
biocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 





s COLUMBUS 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
MIAMI 


YEAR 
THURSDAYS 


HEART OF 
OPEN ALI 


ROTARY 








Miami ~ rhage Beret, ~e “ern Fireproof Structure 
Steam at tr very Roor Concerts Sunday Pvenings 
’ u rmey, President; "C. v."’ Meeks, Manager 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Year ‘Round Rates 


From 
$3.00 Single—$5.00 Double 


S. W. LILLIOTT, Ma 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15 

















GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 
in the downtown section 
Manager Rates: Bu 


comfort 
Crocy, 
12:30 


400 roome of solid 
A Dinklier en: J 
$3.50 up M Monday, 


SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO. 3098 roome with beth and 


shower. South's most outstanding hote!. Reasonable rates 
Chas G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Poo!. RM Mon. 1:00 





HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OFCHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 


tuncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS-—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 


quaste Direction Dinkier Hoteles John J. O'Leary, Vice 
"res. & Mer Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS.HOTEL NICOLLET. 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 bio« 
Neil KR. Messick Manager 


NEW YORK 


Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 


600 rooma with baths 
ks from either Tey 


General RM Friday. 12: 














NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY 800 roome A_ modern hotei 
designed for comfort Direction: Dinkler Hotels Leon 
Wombie, Mer Rates: Bu. $3.00 up RM Mon., 1:00 


OHIO 


CINCINMATS 
rooms— } 00+ 


HOTEL G:BSON. 
baths. Restaurants 


< Oinetins vati’s largest. Loc 
nd some guest roome ar 
i 


conditioned. Mark Schmidt, Gen Mer RM Thurs., 12 
TENNESSEE 

wMeEmMPHis— woves. PEABODY. *The South's Finest—One 
of America Rest,’’' 625 rooms with bath, downtown \toca 
tion. atn-00n: diloned RM Tues., 12:15 














SUNRAY PARK 


EALTH RESORT 
- SANITARIUM 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
(25 &$.W. 30°" COURT 
as . = * 
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ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They stop at good hotels. This directory 
is their guide. Is your hotel represented? 
| Rates are reasonable. For com- 
) plete details write THE ROTARIAN, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, “| 
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TEMPLE ORANGES ¢ GRAPEFRUIT 


Fresh From Ow 
Own Groves 





SPECIAL — VALENTINE, EASTER 
and MOTHER’S DAY PACKAGES 


Appropriately Decorated 
Half Deluxe Box, 45 Ibs...... $7.50 


mixed fruit, candies, and two 16 oz. jars 
jelly, marmalade or orange blossom honey. 


Full Standard Box, 90 Ibs.....$7.85 


mixed fruits only 


Family Bushe! Basket, 55 lbs. $5.25 
mixed fruits only. 
> & = 

All prices include prepaid Express charges, 
except West of Mississippi and Canada add 
50 cents. Safe delivery guaranteed. We are 
members of Florida Express Fruit Shippers’ 
Association. Send Money Order or check. 


SEND US YOUR LIST TODAY 
Gift cards included in each package. We personally 
select and wrap each fruit individually 


WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE OUR CUSTOMERS 


| Write now for illustrated folder and prices of 
| other gift packages. 


| GUIGNARD MAXCY GROVES 


Box 466C Sebring, Florida 





ROTARY became _ interna- 
tional in 1910 when the move- 
ment, launched in Chicago in 
1905, spread to Canada by es- 
tablishment of a Club in Win- 
nipeg. Today Rotary has 
some 6,330 Clubs in 80 coun- 
tries or geographical regions. 
The importance of those sta- 
tistics derives from a concept 
set forth in various statements of pur- 
pose and crystallized in 1935 by the 
Fourth Object: 

To encourage and foster the advance- 
ment of international understanding. 
goodwill, and peace through a world fel- 
lowship of business and professional 

| men united in the ideal of service. 
| Those words express the idea that Ro- 
tarians have for many years been trans- 
lating into action. The 19 young men 
now holding Paul Harris Fellowships of 
the Rotary Foundation are current evi- 
dence of this desire to promote peace 
on earth that has long prompted count- 
|less intercountry visits, Club Interna- 
tional Service programs, and other ac- 
| tivities. 
| In 1936 the first Rotary Institute of 
International Understanding was estab- 
lished. It is estimated that last year 
these community forums sponsored by 
Rotary Clubs reached a total audience 
of 650,000 persons. 
| In October, 1939, a month after World 











BIGGEST ADVANCE IN OFFICE 
MACHINES IN YEARS! 


New unit cuts work, cuts costs! Copies 
anything—even things no stencil 
duplicator can copy! 


Easily operated in your office by anyone, 
without technical training — a remarkable 
new unit, the APECO Photoexact, quickly 
makes copies of im- 
portant letters, docu- 
ments, plans, clip- 
pings, pictures, etc. 
In fact, it copies any- 
thing— written, 
printed, typed, 
drawn or photo- 
graphed! Operating 
on a simplified photo- 
graphic principle, 
APECO avoids typ- 
ing and copying 
errors. It provides 
legally-accepted 
copies (valuable orig- 
inals stay in safe keeping) ; copies 
for use while traveling; copies to 
mail; duplicate records; memos 
and plans for departments, branches. 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON NOW 


ee 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC2s 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Send, without obligation, your informative 
20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and 
its savings in time, money and labor. 


ES 
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War ITI broke out, THE ROTARIAN began 
an unbroken sequence of articles on 
| what were then called “postwar prob- 
lems.” Such matters have been the spe- 
cial concern of annually renewed Com- 
mittees of Rotary International, of 
which the successor is the International 
Affairs Committee. 

Rotary International was among the 
| nonofficial organizations invited by the 
| U. S. Department of State to supply 
| “consultants” in 1945 when 50 nations 
met at San Francisco, California, to 
write the Charter of the United Nations. 
Since then, Rotary has had “observers” 
at various meetings of United Nations 
bodies; and recently the Economic and 
Social Council accredited Rotary with a 
consultative status in Category “C.” 

Among the more obvious efforts to 
help lay strong foundations for peace 
are the several booklets which Rotary 
| International has published recently. 
| From Here On! (1945) prints the 
| United Nations Charter with pertinent 
comment and questions. 
| ‘In the Minds of Men’ (1946) tells of 

the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. 

| A World to LIVE In (1942), Peace Is 
|}a Process (1944), and Peace Demands 
Action (1947) contain significant re- 
| printed articles from THe Rotarian. For 
announcement of the last, see page 57. 





If you want further opportunity to 
“read Rotary” in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published in that language, 
A one-year subscription in the Amer- 
icas is $1.50. 











Rotarys Quest for Peace 


7b Little 


~ heedeon 
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Rotary 


ROTARY se hizo interna 
cional en 1910 cuando e| 
movimiento iniciado en Chi 
cago en 1905 paso al Canada 
con la fundacion de un club 
en Winnipeg. Actualmente 
cuenta con unos 6.330 clubes 
en 80 paises o regiones geo 
graficas. La importancia de 
estos datos estadisticos de 
riva del concepto formulado en varias 
declaraciones de propositos que crista 
liz6 en 1935 en el Cuarto Fin: Estimu 
lar y fomentar la inteligencia la buena 
voluntad y la paz entre las naciones por 
el companerismo de sus hombres de 
negocios y profesionales unidos en el 
ideal de servicio, 

Estas palabras expresan la idea que 
los rotarios han venido traduciendo a 
accién por muchos anos. Los 19 jovenes 
que disfrutan hoy de las Becas Paul 
Harris, de la Fundacion Rotaria, consti 
tuyen una prueba actual del deseo de 
fomentar la paz en la tierra, que por 
largo tiempo se ha resuelto en incon 
tables visitas entre paises, programas 
de relaciones internacionales de _ los 
clubes y otras actividades. 

En 1936 se cre6é el primer Ciclo de 
Conferencias de Comprension Interna 
cional de Rotary. Se estima que el ano 
pasado estos foros locales patrocinados 
por Rotary clubs tuvieron un publico de 
650.000 personas. 

En octubre de 1939, un mes después 
de haber estallado la segunda guerra 
mundial, THE Rotarian inici6é una inin 
terrumpida serie de articulos sobre lo 
que entonces se llamaban “problemas 
de la postguerra”’. Tales asuntos han 
constituido preocupaciOn especial de 
comités, anualmente renovados, de Ro 
tary International, de los cuales el 
sucesor es el Comité de Asuntos Inter- 
nacionales. 

Rotary International se cont6é entre 
las organizaciones no gubernamentales 
invitadas por el Ministerio de Rela 
ciones Exteriores de los Estados Unidos 
a suministrar “consultores” en 1945, 
cuando se reunieron en San Francisco 
de California 50 naciones para redactar 
la Carta de las Naciones Unidas. De en- 
tonces aca Rotary ha tenido “observa- 
dores” en diversas reuniones de or- 
ganismos de las Naciones Unidas; y re- 
cientemente el Consejo Econémico y 
Social acredit6 a Rotary con posicidn 
consultiva en la Categoria “C”’. 

Entre los mas evidentes esfuerzos 
para contribuir a dar cimientos firmes 
a la paz se cuentan varios folletos que 
Rotary International ha publicado re- 
cientemente. 

De Ahora en Adelante (1945) repro- 
duce la Carta de las Naciones Unidas 
con comentarios y preguntas perti- 
nentes. 

‘In the Minds of Men’ (1946) informa 
sobre la UNESCO. 

A World to LIVE In (1942), Peace is 
a Process (1944) y Peace Demands Ac- 
tion (1947) contienen reproducciones 
de importantes articulos de THE Ro- 
TARIAN. En la pagina 57 se encontrara 
un anuncio de este ultimo. 
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Paul P. Harris: The Best Is Yer to Be 


ROTARY WAS 40 YEARS OLD IN 1945 WHEN ITS FOUNDER 


PREPARED THIS ARTICLE FOR ‘THE ROTARIAN.’ BUT IT WAS AIMED AT THESE DAYS WHEN FAITH 


MUST BE STRONG TO RESIST CORROSIVE PESSIMISM. 


iF EVERYTHING all right in 
Rotary? If so, God pity us. We 
are coming to the end of our day. 

That unique philosopher 
Charles F. Kettering, head of the 
research department of General 
Motors, puts it this way: 

“When the automobile came 
into existence, we went on the 
theory that everything was all 
right until it proved itself all 
wrong. When an automobile broke 
down, we knew it was wrong and 
set about to improve it.” 

The same backward policy ob- 
tained throughout the business 
world at that time. Manufacturers 
boasted that their product had 
stood the test of generations. 
What was good enough for grand- 
father was good enough for grand- 
son. 

Then came the great change in 
the philosophy of the automobile 
business. It switched clear around 
from the theory that everything 
was all right to the theory that 
everything was all wrong. Then 
they began to get somewhere in 
the automobile business. 

Is everything all right in Ro- 
tary? No, thank God, everything 
is all wrong. There probably is no 
part or parcel of Rotary which 
can’t stand improvement. Quot- 
ing Kettering again: “A reason- 
able discontent is what makes it 
possible to improve our product.” 
The poet Milton expressed the 
same sentiment when he coined 
the phrase ‘a divine discontent.” 

By the same token, may it not 
be said that a reasonable discon- 
tent with what we have in Rotary 
is a wholesome state of mind, and 
gives promise for improvement in 
the days to come? 

I like to think that the pioneer- 


. ing days of Rotary have only just 


begun. What’s 40 years in the life 
of a great movement? There are 
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just as many new things to be 
done as ever there were. Kaleido- 
scopic changes are taking place, 
many of them without our will. 
Even to hang to the fringe of this 
fast-changing world is about all 
most of us can do. Rotary simply 
must continue to pioneer or be left 
in the rear of progress. 

In this cataclysmic period our 
Fourth Object stands out in bold 
relief: “The advancement of in- 
ternational understanding, good- 
will, and peace through a world 
fellowship of business and profes- 
sional men, united in the ideal of 
service.” 

Here’s a chance for pioneering 
if ever there was one. Rotary may 
be only a still small voice, but 
nevertheless it is a voice and there 
are none too many. 

Two world wars within 20 
years! It staggers the imagina- 
tion. What hope is there in a 
world like this? Well, there’s the 
still small voice. When it becomes 
loud enough to be heard by those 
on whose shoulders the greatest 
responsibility rests, we will have 
peace. We will keep up the still 
small voice and others are sure to 
join the cry. 

This is a day of mountainous 
pessimism, but also a day of 
mountainous hope. When _ has 
there ever been a time in the his- 
tory of man when so many folks 
are breathlessly listening to pro- 
posed terms of peace? In the case 
of World War I, who was inter- 
ested in terms of peace? Where 
there was one in that day there 
are hundreds today. 

To perpetuate the pioneering 
spirit, Rotary does not concern it- 
self with mechanical devices, but 
does definitely concern itself with 
ideas. Ideas have at times lifted 
the gates of empires from their 
hinges. 


When the Dutchman Grotius 
early in the 17th Century made 
his immortal plea for a world of 
law and order, he was Cast into 
prison. When Woodrow Wilson 
tried to preserve the integrity of 
the Fourteen Points, upon which 
surrender had been based, he was 
respectfully shown that in peace 
terms honor had no place. When 
he returned to his own country, 
his ship of state was left high and 
dry on the shores of oblivion. Such 
things had to be, but they were 
not without their lesson. If we 
can’t grow in virtue, we can, at 
least, grow in wisdom. 


To THOSE who contend that no 
advances have been made in inter 
national thinking during the past 
25 years, I would point to the 
treatment of war prisoners in 
camps both of Allied countries 
and of Germany. The “treat ‘em 
rough” days have passed, and 
every humanitarian provision 
adopted by Allied countries is 
promptly reflected in the treat- 
ment of our own boys in German 
camps. If we can’t be humane, let 
us be smart at least. 

But there are other considera- 
tions. Our 7 million war prison- 
ers will go back to their respective 
countries with high respect for 
our countries or else with hatred. 
Seven million released prisoners 
will have no little voice in the 
questions of “war or peace” which 
are bound to arise in the future. 

We are slowly but certainly 
emerging from “wild bull” days 
of thinking to the age of reason. 

“The psychological moment” is 
a phrase familiar to all men. It is 
full of meaning. We may well use 
it now. This period of the world’s 
history is Rotary’s psychological 
moment as far as our Fourth Ob- 
ject is concerned. 
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Paul P. Harris ...... 1868—1947 


A Tribute from an Old Friend 


By Justus C. Johnson 


hy WAS in July, 1896, that I met Paul P. Harris. 
| was a high-schoo] student answering an advertise- 
ment in the Chicago Tribune for a young man “to 
read law” and to “tend office while lawyers are in 
court.” 

As I walked into a tiny room on the seventh floor 
of the Wolf Building at 91 (old number) Dearborn 
Street, I saw two men seated at roll-top desks—Paul 
Harris and another young lawyer, John Bedford. 
They were friendly and I got the job, little realizing 
that one was to attain world renown as Founder of 
Rotary or that the other, two or three years hence, 
was to disappear mysteriously while on vacation in 
Colorado. 

That Summer I read much Blackstone, and I re- 
call with what patience and clarity Paul Harris 
would explain weighty words and ideas. Soon I came 
to iook upon him not so much as an employer, but as 
an older brother to whom I felt free to go for coun- 
sel. His humanitarian outlook and love for people 
made a deep impression on my young mind. 

After school days were over, I decided railroads 
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had more attractions than law, so I saw little of my 
good friend for a few years. But after 1905, shortly 
after he and three friends had formed the Chicago 
Rotary Club, I met him often. I was then “informa- 
tion man” at the old Chicago Union Station. There I 
tried to be friendly and helpful, practicing his philos 
ophy on the more than 742 million people of all 
walks of life who passed my way. 

Paul Harris often spent week-ends at near-by 
Hinsdale, my home town, with Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Ruggles. Mr. Ruggles, incidentally, still lives and is 
known to Rotarians not only as one of the founders 
of Rotary Club No. 1, but as the man who started 
Rotary group singing. Sometimes Paul Harris and | 
rode to Hinsdale together. When we had a few min 
utes before the train pulled out, he would come to 
the information counter and quietly listen to the 
travellers’ questions and my answers. Often as | 
looked up, I saw his eyes clouded with pity—or, 
more characteristically, twinkling with amusement 
He liked people. 

In later years I used to drop in at his office in the 
First National Bank Building. No matter how busy 
he was, his cordial greeting and friendly handshake 
gave assurance I was welcome. Each time | came 
away charged with the feeling that | had a true 
friend and because of that I, too, could be a better 
friend to others. 

I remember well that once at luncheon we talked 
of his small office in the Wolf Building and of John 
Bedford’s disappearance in the mountains of Colo- 
rado. His face saddened as he told me of the fruitless 
search and then of the discovery of a skeleton 
wedged between two great boulders. Identification 
was made through fragments of clothing and a 
watch found at the bottom of the crevice. Our eyes 
were moist when the story ended. 

Later during the luncheon, I asked about Rotary. 
His face lighted up. “Yes,” he said, “it was my 
baby and has certainly grown beyond all expecta- 
tions—but remember, I am not the only one who 
helped it to grow!” 

I count it a great experience of my life to have had 
Paul Harris a friend for so many years. When I 
read of the chaotic condition of the world today, | 
think that what is needed are more men and women 
like Paul P. Harris and his loyal helpmate, Jean 
Thompson Harris, now back in her native Scotland 
For 37 years they lived together in happiness. 

A medest stone, as he 
desired, marks Paul 
Harris’ grave in Mount 
Hope Cemetery, Chica- 
go, but that is not his 
true monument. For it 
you. must look to the 
hundreds of thousands 
of people around the 
world, both in and out 
of Rotary, who have 
been touched by his in- 
fluence. More than any 
man I have ever 
known, Paul Harris left 
a memorial that lives 
and grows. 


This stone marks the tomb of the 
modest man who started Rotary. 
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What the French think of Bene- 
lux will be a vital factor in its de- 
velopment. Especial significance, 
therefore, attaches to the views of 
M. Herriot,75 -year-old ex-Premier 
who now is President of the Na- 
tional Assembly.—Ebs. 


i). SEPTEMBER 5, 1944, the 


Governments of Belgium, The 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg, 
then in exile in London, signed an 
agreement for a Customs Union 
named “Benelux,” obviously, for 
the three signatories. It was to be 
ratified and become operative 
when they were again in their re- 
spective capitals: Brussels, The 
Hague, and the City of Luxem- 
bourg. 

One year later, although the 
Governments had returned to 
their homelands, internal condi- 
tions blocked immediate applica- 
tion of the convention. For ex- 
ample, the common tariff, which 
was part of the treaty, was higher 
than The Netherlands had charged 
before the war. And that country 
had pressing need of postwar im- 
ports. 

The 1944 treaty had provisions 
for three special “organs” —an Ad- 
ministrative Council for Customs 
(assisted by a commission of cus- 
toms lawyers), a Council for Eco- 
nomic Union, and a Council for 
Trade Agreements. Immediately 
after V-E Day, the Adminstrative 
Council for Customs began delib- 
erations and evolved a new tariff 
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Statesmen of Europe now eye with keen interest 


this war baby, born in London during the blitz. 


schedule, which was mainly an 
average of the rates existing in 
1939 within the three countries. 
On March 14, 1947, a new protocol, 
embodying these changes, was 
signed at The Hague. 

Under this, the rates of duty 
will be the same for all three coun- 
tries on imports from the rest of 
the world, but there will be no 
duties on shipments from one to 
another of the three members of 
Benelux. (On shipments from 
overseas Dutch and Belgian terri- 
tories, either reduced tariffs or 
none at all will be assessed.) 
There will be a system of quotas 
and interpayments among them. 

The final structure of Benelux 
as a complete economic unior. will 
evolve little by little. The first 
step was taken on January 1, 1948, 
when the common tariff became 
effective, but the quota and pay- 
ment system is still elastic, with 
limits to be defined later. 

It is obvious that the dropping 
of customs barriers among the 
three nations will not only bring 
about the end of all other mutualiy 
restrictive barriers, but will even- 
tually require the blending of the 
economics of the Benelux coun- 
tries. But their Customs Union 
would be meaningless if it did not 
allow for a specialization of indus- 
try by country. This will require 
reciprocal sacrifices, for certain 
lines of manufacture hitherto 
shielded now lose the advantages 
of protective tariffs.* 

Tariffs, it should be noted, are 
delicately interrelated to the com- 
plex business, social, and tax 
structures which vary widely 
among Belgium, The Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. Thus the Coun- 
cil for Economic Union, the sec- 

*The Netherlands is reported to have 
abandoned plans to expand its glass in- 
dustry to compete with the long-estab- 
lished plants in Belgium; the Belgians have 


reciprocated by recognizing prior claims of 
the Dutch to shipping.—Ebs. 


ond “organ” of Benelux, faces a 
series of difficult problems, for 
these factors must be integrated it 
this is to be a true customs union 
and not merely a mechanism for 
just another common tariff. This 
is a long-term task. Many prob- 
lems will arise as the Council for 
Economic Union seeks to codrdi- 
nate the political economies of the 
three countries in a new and suc- 
cessful system. 

War damage in The Netherlands 
was more severe than in Belgium 
which has resulted in a less advan 
tageous economic condition within 
Benelux. This has made neces- 
sary the sliding scales and quotas 
which have slowed down the ap- 
plication of a complete customs 
union. Furthermore, within Bel- 
gium, the Walloons (the French- 
speaking nationals) fear that they 
will be in a less favored position 
than the Flemings (living along 
the Dutch border) and _ have, 
therefore, agitated for a Franco- 
Belgian Customs Union to balance 
the one between Belgium and The 
Netherlands. 

Benelux can become one of the 
outstanding economic and com- 
mercial powers not only in Eu- 
rope, but in the whole world. It is 
improbable, however, that it will 
attain in the sphere of politics the 
importance which The Nether- 
lands held prior to 1830. 

As an economic bloc, Benelux 
holds certain dangers for France. 
On the one hand, France can fear 
that such a power, well tooled, 
possessed, of plenty of labor and 
raw materials, may become a com- 
petitor such as neither the simple 
prewar Belgo-Luxembourg union 
or The Netherlands 
alone could be. On 
the other hand, 
French imports to 
each of these coun- 
tries, which are 
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:mong our best customers, might 
be blocked under unfavorable 
conditions, by agreement among 
the three members of Benelux. 
Yet to slow down the evolution 
of Benelux, in the present state of 
Europe’s internal condition, is one 
thing that we of France least de- 
ire. Instead, it seems best that 
we nurture a closer relationship 
with Benelux, even to the point 
of working toward a larger and 
more inclusive customs union. 
The recent creation of a com- 
mission for a European customs 
union* only increases the oppor- 
tunity for expanding Benelux. The 
sacrifices which such a union must 
entail will be largely compensated 
by the promise of expansion for 


*The Committee of European Economic 
Codperation (CEEC), representing 16 na- 
tions of Western Europe, which met in 
Paris in May-August, 1947, to 2 ee a 
plan, commonly known as the “Marshall 
Plan.” It provides for a customs union to 
make Europe eventually “a continent as 
free from internal tariffs as the United 
States.” —Ebs. 





A CUE FOR EUROPE? = 
Does failure of Messrs. Marshall, Molotov, Bevin, and > 
ae 


Bidault to reach agreement on Germany, at the recent 
London meeting of Foreign Ministers, open the door to 
economic and possibly political unification of Western 
Europe? Many observers think that it does—and that 
Benelux is the first important step in that direction. 


Every European traveller knows the vexatious delays 
for customs and currency inspections; one recent visitor 
to Amsterdam reports five time-taking examinations. Such 
obstacles to travel have their counterparts in barriers 


to trade. 


One significant aspect of Benelux is that it establishes 
an economic core near the center of Europe's rich coal, 
iron, and industrial concentration. Another suggestion 
for reorientation to postwar conditions is a “United 
States of Europe," debated in these columns in August, 
1946. In it Dr. Gerhart H. Segar advocated taking ad- 
vantage of Germany's present state to crystallize a new 
economic alignment centering in the Ruhr, the Rhineland, 


and the Saar.—Eds, 
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France within the framework of 
a modernization of our own do- 
mestic economy. And it will re- 
open to France a large market in 
which we traditionally held an im 
portant place. 

Generally speaking, the suppres- 
sion of customs barriers is the 
imperative need that is now being 
recognized by all Europe. The 
Scandinavian countries are dis- 
cussing such a union. Conversa- 
tions to such an end are being 
held by Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, by Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania, and by Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. Also I should mention 
that for the past five months, 
France and Italy have been study- 
ing possibilities of removing cus- 
toms barriers. 

In fact, if it will improve the 
economy of Europe and help it to 
regain the importance which it 





once held and which it seems to 
have lost, at the moment, a Cus- 
toms Union and the inevitable 
merging of economies that come 
with it, whether it be an easy task 
or one that takes much work to 
establish, seem to be the outstand- 
ing road to an effective solution of 
Kurope’s present economic plight. 

The relative importance France 
would gain in any such organiza- 
tion gives us hope that, at the 
price of engaging in a new field of 
endeavor, our country will regain 
its important economic position— 
even a preponderant one, Thus the 
birth of Benelux, offering, as it 
does, both advantages and dan- 
gers, holds promise for France. At 
least, it should awaken us to the 
advantages of closer relationship 
with that group. Perhaps we 
should even become an integral 
part of it. 
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Can Our Earth Feed Its People? 


Unless soil erosion and 
destructive farming methods are overcome, 


population may exceed the supply of food 


= than 100 years ago 


Malthus, an English economist 
and sociologist, wrote a pamphlet 
predicting that the time would 
come when the population of the 
world would outstrip its supply of 
food. He wrote at a time when 
whole new wildernesses were 
being opened up by exploration, 
conquest, and colonization. The 
world population at that time was 
one-fifth of what it is today and 
the possibilities of new lands to 
feed it seemed unlimited. Malthus 
was destined to go down in his- 
tory as the creator of the Malthu- 
sian Theory, and at the time and 
for a century or more afterward 
he was largely the object of mock- 
ery and derision. 

Today Malthus seems to be 
coming into his own. In a world 
in which population is increasing 
in the United States at the rate of 
more than a million a year, that 
of India at the rate of 10 million 
a year, and even the once-declin- 
ing birth rates of England and 
France are on the upgrade, the 
question of feeding the world be- 
comes not merely one of postwar 
crisis, but of permanent fact and 
reality. Of course, in India and 





T. R. Malthus (1766-1834), who pre- 
dicted calamity—and may be right! 
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China as well as in certain Near 
Eastern and other Asiatic coun- 
tries, the population has long out- 
stripped its food supply, so that in 
these nations at least 500 million 
live on the verge of starvation and 
at least 200 million are born and 
die without ever having had 
enough to eat one day of their 
lives. Similar conditions of mal- 
nutrition exist today in parts of 
Europe and the Soviet Union. 

Of course, many elements over- 
looked 100 or more years ago by 
the critics of Malthus have come 
into focus since his time: 

1. The industrial revolution, which 
is largely responsible for a five-time in- 
crease in the population of the world. 

2. The fact that the opening up of 
vast new colonial areas did not provide 
the potential food supplies for which 
the cities had hoped. This is largely 
so because great parts of these areas 
turned out to be deserts or tropical 
jungles virtually useless as a source 
of food supplies. 

3. The Malthusian critics and Mal- 
thus himself did not foresee the great 
advances in medical and nutritional 
knowledge which kept alive not only 
to eat but to breed the elements which, 
under 18th Century conditions, would 
have died, but have prolonged the 
average life span in the Western world 
as much as 20 years. 

4. Over large areas, particularly in 
the United States, one of the world’s 
most productive food areas, one-fourth 
of the agricultural land has been de- 
stroyed in little over a century by ero- 
sion and exhaustive farming. Even 
at the present time after drastic mea- 
sures have been taken, the Department 
of Agriculture of the U. S. estimates 
that productive topsoil is being lost by 
erosion at the rate of 500,000 acres a 
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Louis Bromfield 


He is a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novelist who converted an old 
Ohio farm into a show place. 


year. This is the average estimate 
At least that much was lost in the Mis- 
souri-Mississippi area alone in the 
Spring of 1947. In other nations, such 
as ancient China or comparatively new 
Venezuela or South Africa, the rate of 
destruction is even greater. 

5. But this is not the whole of the 
picture. In the United States the 
production per acre of food has been 
steadily declining since the first fur- 
rows were turned in virgin soil. 

The above are only a few of the 
elements bearing upon the ques- 
tion of world food supply, but 
they are perhaps the key ones. 
At the moment the U. S. is vir- 
tually being asked to feed the 
world, or at least Europe. Provid- 
ing food for the world to bring its 
living and dietary standards even 
up to the level of the average 
European peasant is beyond all 
argument impossible. It is even 
impossible at the present time for 
the U.S.A. to provide sufficient 
supplementary food added to its 
own existing supplies, to create a 
decent diet for the population of 
Europe. The pressures Americans 
are feeling increasingly in food 
prices, in taxes, and in scarcities 
are simply the symptoms of this 
world pressure for food as it is felt 
by every U. S. citizen. 

The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that something more 
than two acres of land at good 
production is necessary to feed a 
person at dietary levels far below 
those to which Americans are ac- 
customed, or, in other words, a 
bare subsistence level on a diet of 
cereals from which all such high 
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“Poor land makes poor people!” This son 
of an Alabama sherecropper (above) need 
expect only subsistence living from the 
eroced acres in the background. Soil ero- 


sion is a silent destroyer, causing great 
cities to die. Ancient North African city 
of Timgad (below) was the center of the 





Roman Empire's “granary,” now a desert. 
g£ y 


Photos: (top) Rothstein from FSA; (bottom) Lowdermitk from 8CS 
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Running water is slowed to a walk on sloping 
fields when terraces are built to stop erosion. 





Instead of planting crops straight up and down 
slopes, this farmer follows the land contours. 
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Different crops planted in strips (above) tie 
down the soil and hold the water. Grassed water- 
ways (below) prevent gullying and furnish hay. 





protein foods as meat, milk, and 
eggs are virtually eliminated. 

The Department of Agriculture 
also estimates that two acres of 
agricultural land is about all that 
is available per person in the 
world today. The ratio varies ac- 
cording to countries, from about 
15 acres per person of reasonably 
good agricultural land in the U. 58. 
to as low as a fraction of an acre 
in overpopulated Asiatic nations. 
In other words, if the production 
of the available agricultural land 
of the world could be distributed 
equally among the peoples of the 
world, Americans should be living 
on a diet of grains, a little fish, and 
some vegetables and not too much 
of any one of these. For the city 
dweller such a condition would 
represent disaster. 

What, then, is to be done? It is 
impossible under existing condi- 
tions for the U. S. to feed the 


world or even to augment the food * 


production of Europe alone to a 
reasonable level without lowering 
its own dietary and living stand- 
ards enormously. Americans are 
actually suffering shortages of 
high protein foods, which forces 
their cost far above the purchas- 
ing power of most families. These 
shortages occur in an effort to feed 
at a high dietary level 140 millions 
of population which is increasing 
at the rate of more than one mil- 
lion a year while good agricultural 
land is being destroyed by erosion 
and poor farming at the average 
rate of 500,000 acres a year. 

There are many measures which 
might be taken to increase the 
world’s supply of food. I shall try 
to suggest them in what seems to 
me the order of their importance. 

1. The checking of colossal losses of 
acreage and production per acre by 
wind and water erosion. 

2. The increase of production by 
better agricultural methods. (Less than 
10 percent of America’s farmers can 
be called really good farmers in the 
sense that they achieve maximum po- 
tential production per acre without 
loss of fertility. Another 30 percent 
produce about 50 percent of what they 
could produce as really sound farmers. 
The remaining 60 percent contribute 
little or nothing to the nation’s food 
supply beyond the needs of their own 
families. Seventy-five percent are ac- 
tually contributing constantly to the 
gradual loss of soil fertility by their 
farming methods.) 

3. The production and availability 
of more, cheaper, and better-balanced 
chemical fertilizer, if used in conjunc- 
tion with abundant organic material 


in the form of green and barnyard 
manures. (Chemical fertilizer without 
organic material loses at least 75 per 
cent of its productive potential anq 
can actually become destructive unde, 
such conditions.) 

4. Better land use, or, in othe 
words, the utilization of what is e 
sentially nonproductive and unprodu 
tive land as forest or grazing land and 
the better utilization of existing gooq 
agricultural land to produce at leas 
three to four times as much per acre as 
it now produces. This can easily be 
done under a better agriculture. Dr 
Walter Lowdermilk, of the Department 
of Agriculture, estimates accurately | 
think, that the United States could 
under an excellent agriculture, pro 
duce enough food to feed easily a pop 
ulation of 250 million at the existing 
dietary level on less land than is now 
under cultivation. The fact is that to 
day the U.S.A. is experiencing high 
prices and actual shortages of some 
foods in efforts to feed adequately only 
140 million people. 

5. Birth control. In practice this 
does not work, probably because it is 
only practiced on the higher economic 
levels of society. Also there seems to 
be a natural law, as yet wholly unex 
plained, that the lower the living 
standards and diet, the greater the 
fecundity. ‘For example, India, with 
abysmally low diet, has been increas 
ing her population at the rate of 10 
million a year. It is possible that this 
fecundity at low levels represents a 
great biological urge on the part of 
Nature to increase production rapidly 
in order to maintain survival as 
against starvation, disease, and death 

6. Agricultural mechanization. More 
than 80 percent of the world’s food 
supply is still produced by animal o1 
human labor. Provided proper agri 
cultural practices are maintained 
mechanization could increase _ the 
world food supply through efficiency 
coping with weather, etc., to a very 
considerable amount. 

7. Reclamation or conversion into 
productive agricultural land of certain 
areas through irrigation or drainage 
These areas are, however, small in 
comparison with the areas of agricul 
tural land now under cultivation. 


Turre are certainly many 
other elements involved, but the 
above seem to be the principal 
ones and many or all of them ap 
ply to the problem of food produc 
tion all over the world as well as 
in the United States. The situation 
is by no-means altogether black 
and hopeless, especially in coun- 
tries like the U. S., Canada, the Ar- 
gentine, and Russia, where there 
is still some new land to be de- 
veloped and where agricultural 
land actually in production is 
yielding on the whole only a frac- 
tion of what it could produce un- 
der a better agriculture. It is also 
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»ossible that food production may 
be increased by technological and 
ecientific methods as yet undis- 
covered. (During World War II, 
ood produced high protein foods 
animal and even human use 

, Sweden and Germany.) 

It is also true that the science 

nd understanding of productive 
acriculture have probably made 

ore progress during the past 
veneration than in all the history 
the world until now, and it is 
obable that even more progress 

ill be made during the coming 

eneration. Perhaps the greatest 
step toward solving the problem 
the world’s food supply can be 
taken by concerted action among 
the nations upon the general lines 
{ the suggestions set forth above. 
Steps indeed have already been 
begun in that direction, although 
to date they have largely been 
concerned with the problem of 
distribution, in itself important in 
dealing with localized surpluses, 
but contributing nothing to in- 
creased production. 

The fact remains, however, that 
the problem of world food produc- 
tion has ceased to be one merely 
of temporary crisis, but has be- 
come, as it has long been in Asia, 
a continuing and even permanent 
problem. The solution is by no 
means a simple one in a world in 
which standards of living, lit- 
eracy, democracy, and economic 
status of nations and peoples are 
as diverse and as widely sepa- 
rated as they are in the world of 
today. 

Education, financing, economic 
prosperity, international codpera- 
tion, Government intervention, 
and supervision can all contribute. 
In England today no poor farmer 
is allowed to operate a farm. As 
the pinch of food conditions con- 
tinues, it is not impossible that 
such restrictions will spread to 
other nations. It may even be, 
as Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, of the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, has suggested, that the day 
will come when the farmer in 
order to practice agriculture will 
be required to pass examinations 
as does a doctor, a lawyer, or an 
engineer in order to practice his 
profession — simply because the 
people of the world can no longer 
afford poor or wasteful or destruc- 
tive agriculture if they are to 
survive. 
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Where Do Your Carrots Grow? 


By Lester C. Fox 


, aa can eat a bushel of carrots 


with every meal and another before 
going to bed at night, but if they 
were grown in tired soil, you won't 
get enough vitamin A to stick in your 
eye—and do it any good. 

You can eat a platter-size beef 
steak for lunch and another for din- 
ner, but if it came from a scrawny 
steer raised on an eroded hillside, it 
won’t do you nearly so much good as 

a small cut from a 
well-rounded animal 

C3? raised on the nutri- 

te! tious grasses and 
a clovers of good soil. 

That’s what nutri 
tion experts say. They predict the 
day will come when housewives will 
buy meat and groceries on the basis 
of the soil that produced them. 

As a matter of fact, that day has 
already arrived for folks in a little 
city called Gibsland in northwest 
Louisiana. They want food produced 
in lush pastures or fertile fields. 
They’re filling frozen-food lockers 
with steaks, bacon, hams, and roasts 
cut from animals raised on good 
lands. They refuse to buy food 
raised on worn-out land. 

Where the soil is good, health is 
good, believes 77-year-old Dr. R. C. 
Ferguson, of near-by Arcadia. His 
43 years of medical practice con- 
vinces him that human health suf- 
fers when the land is eroded and 
robbed of its nutrients. 

Dr. H. D. Shehee, Arcadia dentist, 
connects poor teeth with the severe 
erosion of soil. Granddad had good 
teeth because he ate food raised in 
virgin soil, but his children’s teeth 
were not so firm and solid and his 
grandchildren’s teeth are definitely 
inferior. 

Back in 1943, Henry Levi Nobles 
started a farm to furnish food for 
the Gibsland high- and grade-school 
children. As a long-time schoo! princi- 
pal, he has definite ideas on the qual- 
ity of food for his pupils, so he 


makes certain that the soil on thi 
farm is rich and fertile. He keeps 
it that way through careful use of 
soil conservation practices. He has 
applied a codérdinated program un- 
der the encouragement of the Saline 
Soil Conservation District and with 
the help of U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service technicians, who aid farmers 
in keeping their precious soil tied 
down on the farm. They also sug 
gest ways of building up land fertil- 
ity. 

“I want to be certain the children 
get wholesome food,” Nobles ex- 
“I’ve noticed that boys and 
girls living on poor land have poorer 
health than those on good land. Chil- 
dren coming from fertile farms gen- 


plained. 


erally are smarter, too. They’re more 
energetic, more wide-awake.” 

Good-looking cattle and fertile pas- 
tures go together. That was the ob- 
servation of R. A. Willoughby, a rail- 
road section foreman. A steer graz- 
ing a poor pasture was gaunt and 
stunted. When butchered, it yielded 
tough, stringy steaks and leathery 
roasts. 

“That's not for me,” said Foreman 
Willoughby. So he buys his meat 
from a farm that he knows has good 
soil because it is operated along in- 
telligent conservation lines. 

Dr. H. E. Morrow, a Gibsland den- 
tist, feels the same 
way about his food. .s 


“There's no sense in 
vy 
“« 








paying for food that 
does not contain the ' 
elements for good rg ae 
health,” he observed. 

Ten years ago we would have 
chuckled at the thought of buying 
tomatoes or celery wrapped in cello- 
phane. It’s commonplace in many 
cities today. And it may be only two 
or three years from now that grocers 
will advertise that their carrots, cel- 
ery, and tomatoes were raised in fer- 
tile, well-managed fields and gardens. 

Want to bet? 
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On Running Errands for Rotary 


IT IS WHEN WE LET ITS IDEAL LEAD THAT THE MOVEMENT 


PROGRESSES—SAYS THIS 43D-ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE. 


iin prodigious inventor 


called “Boss” Kettering, who put 
the self-starter in your automobile 
and the Diesel engine in running 
order, spoke in my city some 
months ago. Telling us how these 
great inventions came literally 
into being, he said, “We just got 
hold of an idea, and then ran er- 
rands for it.” 

That thought led me back to 
that day 43 years ago this month 
when some young men new in 
Chicago got hold of an idea. Crav- 
ing companionship they went out 
to seek it and soon found that 
they must give in order to get. So 
the idea got started. When they 
began to run errands for it—when 
they let IT lead—a great move- 
ment came into being. 

We have a name for that idea. 


Round the world, Rotary Clubs are féting stu- 
dents from other lands—these in Maryville, Mo. 


We call it Rotary. But even today 
we cannot say definitely what the 
idea is. If it be, as some say, an 
extension of education, it is edu- 
cation of the heart and not of the 
head. If it be a special case in 
religion, as is sometimes held, it 
is no substitute for the church, for 
devout men of all creeds and no 
creeds are the very stuff of which 
it is made. 

I am not so sure that we even 
know well the extent of tangible 
Rotary. Let me illustrate. Home 
from a recent trip to Britain, I 
was telling a group of Rotarians 
about the “austerity” Britons have 
imposed upon themselves to save 
their economy, when an idea 
struck one of the men. 

“Wouldn’t it be a wonderful 
thing,” he exclaimed, “if this Ro- 


By Frank E. Spain 
Third Vice-President of Rotar) 


International; Birmingham, Ala 


tary Club would send packages of 
food to every Rotary Club in 
Britain and l[reland?” 

“It would, indeed,” I answered, 
“but you be the Chairman of the 
Committee in charge. There are 
600 Rotary Clubs in Britain and 
Ireland. To send each of them, say, 
six food packages as you propose 
would cost the Club $40,000.” 

My friend was amazed. “Six 
hundred Clubs!” he said. “Guess | 
never did stop to think how many 
there might be over there.” 

Doesn’t that bring us to this: 
that every now and then, we Ro- 
tarians should “count ourselves,” 
should take stock of our move 
ment in all its aspects. I can think 
of no time more appropriate for 
such an inventory than Rotary’s 
birthday month. 


As in Long Beach, Calif., so in cities throughout Canada, the United States, 
and other countries, Rotarians collect clothing for war-impoverished peoples. 
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here do we stand today? At 
all-time peak in size. We have 
100 Clubs with a total of 308,000 
embers grouped in 173 Districts 
sgme 80 countries of the earth. 
t is about 300 more Clubs than 
had on Rotary’s last anniver- 
That means 1,500 Clubs were 


\\ 


med in the worst seven years 
e the dawn of history. At 
minute of every day some 
somewhere is in 


of our ‘ WS 


on—if tt in Birmingham, 
in Bangkok; if not in Bang- 
then Casablanca. Those 
) Clubs are Rotary. They are 

east the chief visible expres- 
of it 

iftvy Syrians who never learned 


id are eagerly learning now 
lives in prospect. 
lit the Rotary Club of Damas- 


and its school for adult illiter- 


Another light on the road to 
nascu \ hungry Chinese 
of 7. } eyes puffed shut by 
choma, is put back on the road 
rood sight and health. Credit 


, doctor, and the anti- 
nic of the Rotary Club 


yvidence 
aichoma ‘¢ 

f Chengt 

I spent a day (yes, just one) in 

outh America last Summer and 
‘made up” at the Rotary Club of 
Caracas, Venezuela—the old Car- 
ibbean city where Simon Bolivar 
was born and dreamed of a New 
World free of the Spanish yoke. 
One Rotarian reported on Crip- 
pled-Children Work in Maracaibo, 
another on his trip to the United 
States. Then someone held up a 
hat containing the names of the 
Club’s 63 members and withdrew 
one. The chosen man rose to his 
feet and, as the entire Club glee- 
fully hooted and heckled him, he 
pointed at random to four mem- 
bers. He was inviting them and 
their ladies to his home for dinner 
later that week. So whether it be 
in Damascus or Chengtu or Mara- 
caibo or Caracas the spirit of serv- 
ice expresses itself in the same 
rituals of friendliness. 

Something I witnessed at a 
Rotary Club meeting in Britain 
reminded me of the cynic-philoso- 
pher Schopenhauer, who told of a 
lot of porcupines huddled together 

for warmth on a cold 


mitermationat ms day. Forced to dis- 
= = perse because their 
= a = quills mutually 
=()) = pricked, they were 
ac ¥ tm driven together 
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In a United Nations debate Senator Warren R. Austin, of the United States, waves 


a pamphlet for emphasis 


again by the cold. Finally, after 
huddles and disper- 
sions, they achieved a distance 
from one another which, while it 
didn’t keep them so warm as they 
wanted to be, still gave them some 
warmth without too much prick- 
ing. The Rotary Club which called 
this story to mind was discussing 
the problem of “clannishness’”— 
how to dissolve those table cliques 
that develop in Clubs the world 
over. 

Yes, with all their achieve- 
ments, their fun, and their weak- 
nesses, these 6,400 Clubs of ours 
are Rotary. Concrete Rotary. 

Yet great as is the aggregate of 
all the Scout camps, Student Loan 
Funds, pig clubs, hospital beds, 
and wading pools they sponsor, 
they have a still greater yield. 
They train men in attitudes of 
service. They prime men to put 
service above self in all their 
human relationships. President 
“Ken” Guernsey put it this way 
in this magazine a few brief 
months ago: “Your Club and the 


successive 


—and it is Rotary’s booklet interpreting the U. N. Charter. 


good work it can fire you to do 
that is the important thing 
Everything else is secondary.” 

Now, then, lump all those 6,400 
Clubs and you have what we call 
Rotary International. It is as sim- 
ple as that. Rotary International 
is merely the association of all the 
Clubs which, to administer their 
common affairs, annually elect an 
international Board of Directors. 

That Board has, of course, the 
help of numerous hard working 
international Committees, a Gen- 
eral Secretary whose office has 
grown into a large service station 
for all Rotary with a Central Of- 
fice in Chicago and branches in 
Switzerland and India (in Eng- 
land there is an office for Rotary 
International in Britain and Ire- 
land), and a Magazine Office su- 
pervised by a Magazine Commit- 
tee. How goes it, then, with Ro- 
tary International? 

A Polish doctor skilled in the 
ills and quirks of children will 
soon return to his shattered coun- 
try to work among the million war 
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orphans of that hapless land. He 
has just spent four months in the 
United States and may later spend 
two in Britain catching up on all 
that happened in his field since 
Hitler stormed into his country 
that black September day in 1939. 
A Greek doctor with much the 
same story is taking a similar re- 
fresher course abroad. Rotary In- 
ternational—the Clubs altogether, 
remember—have made this pos- 
sible with a $5,000 grant from the 
Rotary Foundation. In the selec- 
tion of these men Rotary and 
UNESCO (the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization) codperated. 
Nineteen fine young men from 
seven different countries are do- 
ing graduate study in countries 
other than their own this year. 
Would Vatche Kalbian, of Pales- 
tine, have got to England, or Rob- 
ert E. Boies, of Connecticut, to 
Prague, or Stephen David Becker, 





Relief Fund for War-Affected Ro- 


tarians. Over the years they 
heaped $142,000 into this fund 


and placed it within the Founda- 
tion. And for what? To help the 
wife of a Rotarian who was de- 
ported by the Gestapo and never 
heard from again to succor 
a Rotarian and his family who es- 
caped to Siberia when the Ger- 
mans were approaching Rumania. 
Maybe some figures will tell the 
story. Here is what has gone out 
of the Relief Fund in five different 
categories: 


Parcels for prisoners of war...$ 3,300 
Finding homes for refugees... 800 
Obtaining information regard- 
ing Rotarians in war zones. . 400 
Cash grants to war-affected Ro- 
tarians and their families... 19,000 


Food packages and other mer- 
chandise—over 5,000  pack- 
ages to 18 countries........ 62,000 
that this Rotary 
often mentioned 


You gather 
Foundation so 


must be a live, thriving institu- 
tion. It is—but only because the 
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One of many international visits Clubs on the U.S.-Mexican border have made is 
immortalized by Bill Freyse for the Tucson, Ariz., Club bulletin. His “Major Hoople” 
is saying (but not literally): “My Heavens! Cut the back-slapping. Let’s eat.” 


others to where they are, had it 
not been for the Rotary Founda- 
tion Fellowship for Advanced 
Study which each received? 

When the Germans were sweep- 
ing into France in June of 1940, 
the Clubs of Rotary voted at the 
Havana Convention to set up a 
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Rotarians and Clubs make it so. 

You saw in the papers the photo 
of Warren R. Austin, Uncle Sam’s 
chief representative to the United 
Nations, waving a booklet as he 
engaged in a U. N. debate. That 
booklet was Rotary’s From Here 
On! .. . Senator Austin deems it 


one of the best aids to understand- 
ing of the U. N. Charter he has 
seen. Who published it? Your Club 
and 6,400 others through your 
Rotary International. You have 
not yet seen, but I have, the many 
letters from distinguished leaders 
lauding Peace Demands Action 
That booklet is made up of 45 
notable articles from this ow) 
magazine. 

Successful as this unit-action of 
all the Clubs is, there’s danger in 
it—the danger that our Clubs will 
come to think that it is the onl, 
kind of action. Now and again 
grandiose schemes for saving the 
world through corporate action on 
political issues are proposed in 
Rotary. Sometimes in the fervor 
of an enthusiastic District Confer- 
ence such proposals are solemnly 
resolved and passed up to Rotary’s 
Board of Directors. 

Wouldn't it be great if our re- 
sponsibilities as members of so- 
ciety and of the Rotary movement 
could be so simply discharged? 
Wouldn’t it be greater, tran- 
scendentally greater, if 308,000 
Rotarians in 6,400 communities 
would catch on fire with a zeal to 
promote and foster the ideal of 
service in all their spheres of in- 
fluence, and by that route move 
forward to that international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace 
toward which all creation yearns? 

I meet Rotarians with that vi- 
sion everywhere. I met many in 
Britain last October. The austerity 
you have read of is real and for 
everyone, no matter how many 
pounds sterling he may have in 
the bank. In Britain today, where 
half of all production must go into 
outbound shipholds to balance the 
intake, everyone must go to work, 
everyone must do without. I found 
the 27,000 Rotarians of these is- 
lands doing both. Yet I found 
their hopes for Britain high, their 
belief in Rotary stronger than 
ever. When the Government food 
permit on luncheons covers only 
half the membership of the Ro- 
tary Club, as it does in London 
and Edinburgh, then the other 
half eat wherever they can and 
flock into the meeting room in 
time for the program. If a Club 
can’t build youth hostels, it can 
invite a dozen boys and girls from 
The Netherlands to come across 
the Channel and get acquainted 
with local youth. 
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And every man in his own home 
ind craft can keep the law. No- 
vhere in Britain did I see any 
evidence of a black market. At 
rreakfast in the home of our Sec- 
nd Vice-President, grand old 
rom Benson, of Littlehampton, I 
aw no cream on the table. I saw 
t nowhere else in Britain for that 
matter, but Tom, if you don't 
know it, is in the dairy business. 
He has 70,000 customers. But they 
an’t have cream, so neither will 


need I say it, is strong 
n Great Britain and Ireland. 
Strong and growing. In the last 
12 months 42 new Rotary Clubs 
ave sprung to life in that region. 
You cannot, for that matter, name 

single region of the Rotary 
world where Rotary is not grow- 
ing. China, you think, might be 
in exception? How could new 
Clubs start under the crossfire of 
civil war and wild inflation? I 
don't know how, but China gained 
eight new Rotary Clubs between 
October, 1946, and October, 1947! 

Chengting T. Wang, former Chi- 
Ambassador to the United 
and Past Second Vice- 
President of Rotary International, 
las ventured that we shal] have 
000 Clubs in China someday. 
President Guernsey has predicted 
10,000 Clubs for Rotary world- 
vide by 1957. 


So here we are 


Rotary, 


nese 


states 


and more so 
every day. What we are, we are 
not so sure of. But why worry? A 
definition can be a hobble. The 
courts, you know, have purposely 
ever defined fraud. To look at 
Rotary, on the opposite end of the 
scale, we shall do well if we do not 
define it too certainly either. 
Rather, let us run errands for 
ideal wherever it leads us. 
And as we grope for solutions we 
cannot find, aim for objectives we 
cannot reach, and stutter in say- 
ing what men have never found 
words to say, perhaps we may 
come across truths like that old 
Chinese proverb which, like the 
imagery of its language, conjures 
up in symbols what may be the 
pith of it all: 
If there be righteousness in the heart, 
there will be beauty in the character. 
if there be beauty in the character, 
there will be harmony in the home. 
If there be harmony in the home, 
there will be order in the nation. 


If there be order in the nation, 
there will be peace in the world. 
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Favorite Stories of Your Directors 


with Sketches by Derso 


Frank E. Spain 


NATIVE of the U. S. South, 

this genial, soft-spoken law- 
yer is Third Vice-President of Ro- 
tary International and a member 
of the Nominating Committee for 
President in 1948-49 and of the Ro- 
tary Foundation Fellowships Com- 
mittee. Back home in Birmingham, 
Alabama, he is active in numerous 
civic and South-wide organizations. 
During World War I he was a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the U. S. Army’s 
heavy artillery. 

The good-natured bantering 
among the alumni of colleges is a 
sure-fire chuckle producer for Vice- 
President Spain. Perhaps there’s 
a reminiscent, nostalgic element in 
this, for he is a graduate of Bir- 
mingham Southern College and the 
University of Alabama. 

His favorite story concerns a cor- 
poration in what is sometimes called 
the ‘‘Ivy League’’ region of the 
U.S. It had advertised for an execu- 
tive with ‘‘a Harvard education or 
its equivalent.’’ The next morning 
this application was received: 

**You have an important position 
to fill with a Harvard man—or an 
equivalent. <Would two Yale men 








do? Or, better, why not try me? 
I’m a Princeton man and could give 
you half time.’’ 

Frank recently saw the British 
counterpart of this joke in Punch, 
the English humor magazine. It 
came in handy when he addressed a 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Cam- 
bridge, England, during his recent 
visit to the British Isles. 

An Oxford University student, 
says Punch, was found alone on the 
streets of Cambridge after mid- 
night. He was accosted by the proc- 
tor, who gruffly asked if he was 
connected with the University. 

*‘*What?’’ said the Oxonian as if 
exploring a new world, ‘‘is there a 
university HERE?’’ 





Aly Emine Yehia Pasha 


IGH on the list of Director 

Yehia’s favorite stories is one 
describing in detail the manner in 
which a simple villager completely 
befuddled a learned judge. 

The villager appeared in court 
one day as a witness, and the dia- 
logue was as follows: 

Judge: Your name? 

Villager: Who, me? 

Judge: Yes, you! 

Villager: My name is Hrahim. 

Judge: Where do you live? 

Villager: Who, me? 

Judge (beginning to feel nerv- 
ous): Yes, yes, you, you! 

Villager: I live with my brother. 

Judge: And just where does your 
brother live? 

Villager: My brother lives with 
me. 
Judge: Could we learn where you 
both live? 

Villager: Yes, we live together. 

Judge (very nervously): Well, 
all right, all right. It’s no use. 
What’s your age? 

Villager: Who, me? 

Judge (completely losing con- 
trol): No, me, me, me! 

Villager: Your honor, I would not 
give you more than, say, 30 to 35 


“ee 


years. 
As the above evidence shows, Di- 


ee 





rector Yehia relishes a little non- 
sense now and then although a very 
busy man. He is chairman and 
managing director of the Alexan- 
dria Navigation Company and the 
Egyptian Produce Trading Com- 
pany, cotton exporters, in Alexan- 
dria; chairman of the Egyptian 
Chamber of Commerce and the In- 
ternational Chamber of Shipping in 
Alexandria; a member of Govern- 
ment and civic bodies. 

A graduate of the Jesuits College 
in Alexandria, Egypt, he took spe- 
cial courses at Harvard University. 
He is a Past President and member 
of the Alexandria Rotary Club and 
has served Rotary as a District 
Governor and Committee member. 
A son born in April, 1947, com- 
mands much of his time at home. 
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REFLECTIONS OF AN ENGLISHMAN WHO SPENT 


WAR YEARS IN THE U.S.A. 


as WAS AFTER a talk I'd been 
giving the other day in London on 
“The American Way.’ The dear 
old English lady came up to me 
and, with twinkling eyes, pecked 
at me with a forefinger: 

“You,” she announced firmly, 
“appear to know America. So do 
I. But tell me, because it’s always 
puzzled me too: Why do you like 
Americans?” 

I won't tell you what I an- 
swered there and then, for it was 
brief and, I fear, superficially 
vague. But when I got home, in- 
deed all the way home, I won- 
dered. I have no doubt whatever 
that I like Americans. In fact, 
“like” is putting it too mildly. But 
I like Bach and broadcasting, oys- 
ters and opera, Disney and hot 
dogs, waiting at railroad terminals 
and watching human beings. 
Why? Ask me another. Yet, un- 
less we are skeptics, there must 
be a reason, and a reason that can 
be described. So I'll try. 

I like Americans because 
well, first, they seem more 
straightforwardly human, less con- 
strained, less artificial, less con- 
ventional, and perhaps (though 
this isn’t true of all Americans) 
less inhibited than most of us. 
Certainly less so than most peo- 
ples of Western Europe. Funnily 
enough, for all I know (as I 
haven't been in Russia) they may 
be more like the Russians of the 
great Russian novelists, if such 
Russians still exist, as individuals 
and as characters, in Russia now. 
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By Graham Hutton 


Economist and Author 


Characters; individuals; there’s 
the point, I think. Americans 
strike me, and have always struck 
me, an Englishman—with all that 
implies—as more individual, more 
characterful, than those Western 
Europeans who are most like 
Americans. 

Thereby hangs a tale. One of 
the few unkindly critics of my re- 
cent book Midwest at Noon—I 
hasten to add that he is an East- 
erner!—said that I must have fall- 
en for the Midwest and the Mid- 
westerners because I felt, as an 
Englishman in a collectivized and 
fearful Europe, a kind of home- 
sickness for the individualism, 
self-help, self-assuredness, and 
personal freedoms of the vanished 
Victorian era in England: which 
era was still in existence in the 
Midwest today. 

Well, I’m not so sure he hadn’t 
got something there. I don’t think 
it’s what he thought he’d got. But 
it is something, nonetheless. I 
think that all Americans—unlike 
Europeans—have a consciousness 
of the need to succeed in holding 
together, as a nation, despite their 
almost inconceivably wide ex- 
tremes and differences, one from 
another. After all, these extremes 
and differences are wider apart in 
America than in Europe: or at 
least in Western Europe. 

The United States citizens are 
composed of all kinds of Euro- 
peans by origin, Africans by ori- 
gin, Orientals by origin. And to 
live and to develop in harmony as 








a nation, “a more perfect union 
than most other national unions 
on this planet, Americans have 
simply got to tolerate each other's 
individualities, foibles, eccentrici- 
ties, opinions, aims, politics, and 
what-have-you. They seem to me 
to do it better than most of the 
rest of us. 


Now. that needn’t make me 
like them. But what I do like in it 
is their preservation of the rich- 
ness of individual differences. I’m 
sure it’s this that makes them 
seem more human, even if they 
aren’t; and, as it’s necessary to 
generalize in an article of this 
kind, let me say at once that | 
know full well that all Americans 
aren’t more human than some 
foreigners. It is a case of bal- 
ancing like with like, equivalent 
with equivalent. And if you do 
that—if you balance the Ameri- 
can boy or girl with boys or 
girls in equivalent income brack- 
ets in Western European coun- 
tries, or the American family law- 
yer and his family with the family 
lawyer in- Britain or France, and 
so on—Z/ think you find the Amer- 
ican genus of Homo sapiens (or in 
our modern world should it be 
insapiens? ) more basically human, 
more obviously what he or she 
seems to be on the surface; in 
brief, more apparently, and per- 
haps, transparently, the person he 
or she holds himself or herself 
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out to be. No more. And no less. 

Excuse the Latin tag, but there 
was a great pagan poet in ancient 
Rome who coined the noblest mot- 
to for even the most devout Chris- 
tian. St. Augustine and many of 
the early church fathers employed 

“Homo sum,” said Terence; 
“humani nihil a me alienum pu- 
to.” “TI am a man, and I consider 
nothing foreign or strange to me, 

long as it partakes of human- 

It is noteworthy that the most 
icute foreign observers in Amer- 
ca have always made a reference 
to the American observance of 
this motto: again, within limits 
and generally speaking. The 
American seems to ask, first: “Is 
it human? Is it understandable 

part of such-and-such a man’s 
make-up? If so, okeh; let the poor 
;o-and-so do as he likes, no mat- 
ter if it—or he—seems nuts to you 
and me.” And of course no coun- 
try on earth stands possessed of 
so many individual capacities for 
utterly different behavior, desires, 
aims, and standards. Hence the 
richness. And hence the tolera- 
tion. And, because of the toler- 
ation, the richness is the greater 
and does not die out. 

I also like Ameri- 
cans because they 
seem to embody, 
more than others I 
know, the dreams 
and delights and 
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pride and arrogance and cock- 
sureness and acute sensitiveness 
and general sympathy-provoking 
idealism of youth—youth every- 
where, in every land. Of course 
they’re no longer what’s so often 
miscalled “a young people.” But 
by contrast with the naturally 
aged Western Europeans and the 
deliberately prematurely aged 
Russians, Americans as a whole 
still seem full of the pride and 
lustiness of adolescence, full of a 
tough kind of calculating realism 
that parents often notice in their 
young, and equally full of that 
terrific uncalculating romantic 
idealism that sweeps youth off 
into crusades and sometimes short- 
lived fervors. 

Now you'll have noticed that 
what I’ve just written is contra 
dictory, paradoxical. Well, that’s 
certainly what I most like about 
Americans. It’s what makes them 
most human. For if humanity isn't 
full of contrariness, paradoxes, 
and contradictions, what is it, 
pray? Americans’ uninhibited free 
play for their views, aims, im- 
pulses, and energies must result 
in the outward expression of these 
contradictions. And as humanity 
is not uniform, as individual chil- 
dren are not, and never can be, 
equal at birth in their capacities 
and make-up, in a world which 
tends more and more to an im- 
posed collective uniformity, Amer- 
icans stand out as examples of 


what the world of the future may 
miss, or repress, or destroy in hu- 





manity 

That’s 
tween the Russian and American 
systems is being closely watched 
by millions the world over, and 
with anxiety and much care, to 
day. Americans living “the Amer 
ican way” in relative security in- 





why the contrast be- 


side America may not see why; 
may not even know or care. But 


millions of Europeans do 


Every foreign observer of the 


American people pays handsome 
tribute to their kindness: kind 
ness among themselves, kindness 
to the stranger within their gates. 
Oh, yes, I know well the excep- 
tions: the poverty, the callousness 
in big cities, the minorities, the 
underprivileged. Sure, Americans, 
no more than the rest of us, have 
plenty of social problems un- 
solved, plenty of injustices to re- 
pair. But when the stranger im- 
partially studies the way the un- 
derprivileged Americans live 
among themselves, and among the 
privileged too, he can’t fail to be 
impressed by the pervasive atmos- 
phere of hospitality, kindness, 
sharing and lending, and mutual 
help. In this respect Americans 
have changed and are changing; 
for the young and the youthful of 
the human species are not gen- 
erally mutually kind, or generous, 
or helpful to each other. They are 
usually acquisitive, greedy, envi- 
ous, and often cruel. So were 
Americans, once. They are not so 
today; or, at any rate, not so much 
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Thanks, Friends in Britain! 


] HAD taken the tube to Leicester 


Square and emerged into a bottle of 
ink. London was in wartime black 
out with fog superimposed And 
how to find my bus ‘station! 

“Deny yourself the first turning 
to the right,.”” an attendant told me, 
“and go to the head of the street.” 
Not sure which is the head and 
which is the foot of a street, I man 
aged somehow to find my bus sta 
tion. But the last bus had gone 

While I stood wondering whether 
I could find the long and unfamiliar 
route to my billet, I heard the kind 
voice of a young woman. Could she 
help? I explained my plight, and 
she offered to lead the way. Stum 
bling through the blackout fully a 
mile and dragging her escort with 
her, she saw me safely home. 

That was typical. Many times in 
an English home I had bacon for 
breakfast when members of the fam 
ily insisted they wanted only toast 
and tea. I particularly recall one 
day. At the Army mess I had had 
two eggs for breakfast, one for lunch, 
and all the meat and vegetables | 
could possibly eat for dinner. That 
evening I sat down to tea with a 
poor family. An egg was at my place 
Despite my protests I must eat that 
egg—the only one in the house 

Not all American soldiers got to 
know English families well, for, in 
their own phrase, they “take a bit 
of Knowing.” I was riding to Oxford 
one day in a compartment with seven 
Britishers, each of whom had his 
nose buried in a book or newspaper. 
No one had spoken. Rubbernecking 
out the window, I noticed an unfa- 
miliar tree and blurted out, “Oh, 
what type of tree was that?” Im.- 
mediately all books and newspapers 
were laid aside and I had seven ex- 
planations. 
questions concerning American 
things about which they were curi 


Then followed = seven 


ous, but had been hesitant to ask for 
fear of intruding upon my privacy. 
Some G. I.’s thought British pomp 
and ceremony archaic and foolish— 
altogether forgetting such traditions 
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back home as the President of the 
U.S. throwing out the ball which offi- 
cially opens the baseball season! 

But British ceremony and formal- 
ity can be blended with practicality 
and hospitality. During the war, by 
an Act of Parliament, American 
courts martial were permitted in 
England—to try crimes against “the 
King’ —undoubtedly the first time 
that foreign courts were so con- 
vened in British history. 

Once I was called upon to arrange 
to hold a General Courts Martial in 
Rochester, and asked the Inspector 
of Police if I might use the gorgeous 
ancient Guildhall. He assured me 
there would be no difficulty and took 
me to the Lord Mayor’s Clerk. The 
Clerk assured me there would be no 
difficulty and offered to present my 
request to His Worship the Mayor, 
who, he felt, would inquire the num- 
ber of personnel, as the occasion 
would require entertainment even 
with London in short supply. 


Court was adjourned at 1 o’clock 
on the first day to permit us to go to 
the State Dining Room as the guests 
of the City. There we were sumptu- 
ously wined and sparsely dined by 
His Worship the Mayor, wearing his 
gold chain of office and with the 
silver Mace of the City before him. 

Similar formality plus friendliness 
marked British Rotary Club meet- 
ings. We Americans were struck by 
the infrequent use of Christian 
names, but the spirit of hospitality 
was unmistakably Rotarian. 

It is difficult now to remember 
how the earth shook when the V-2s 
hit, but I shall always remember the 
war and peace aims as stated to me 
by a young Briton of 5 years. The 
Nazis were bad men, he said. They 
came over and dropped bombs, but 
after a while they would go home. 
Then there would be no more war— 
and he would have WHITE bread! 

Thanks, little man of 5, and thanks 
Britain. You have taught me that 
the path of peace is the lane of 
friendliness.—Gerorce Hay KaAIN, JR. 
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as they were, and as many other 
peoples are. 

Well, says the critic, they don’t 
need to be. They’re lucky in their 
natural resources. 

That raises the next point. | 
like Americans because they're 
the world’s greatest experimen. 
ters, triers-out of unconsidered 
ideas and inventions and gadgets 
They don’t always, perhaps not 
generally, invent. But thev’re the 
world’s most adept perfecters. [n- 
deed, in many ways they’re per 
fectionists. They don’t rest con- 
tent until things are better. (They 
don’t rest much, at all; and I don't 
like that; but I see its results and 
I’ll pay the cost to get those re- 
sults!) 

Again, it’s the mark of youth to 
experiment and try out one thing, 
or one way, after another. It gets 
things done, and gets them done 
better and more economically: 
which is, of course, the same thing 
as saying more efficiently. So | 
like—and so does my English wife 
—American homes, and domesti 
equipment, and gadgets, and 
stores, and all kinds of service 
for consumers. I think “the Ame 
ican way,” in this respect, as i 
industry and all methods of say 
ing human effort and labor, is the 
way from which the world of al 
nations and peoples has most to 
hope, if ever the curse of Adam is 
to be alleviated—and, may I add 
the curse of Eve, in the house 
hold, as well. 

Then there are American en 
thusiasm and energy and initia 
tive: all of them marks of youth 
fulness. Mind you, there are signs 
that this famous and traditional 
enthusiasm and enterprise and in 
itiative are more restricted, more 
limited, more circumscribed, less 
obvious, than they once were. Bul 
that’s not necessarily fatal, o! 
even bad, if in their place there 
comes a new and more softened 
more rounded, more give-and-take 
system of codperation between 
employer and worker, employe! 
and Government, worker and Gov- 
ernment. The world’s changing 
fast; so America, Americans, and 
American ways have to change, 
too, to keep in step and not be 
left behind. But what I like is 
that Americans, in the main, recog- 
nize this: all of them, in all groups 
and in all political parties. They 
are still [Continued on page 48) 
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THE OBJECTS OF ROTARY 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise, and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaintance 
as an opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in business 
and professions, the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his oc- 
cupation as an opportunity to serve so- 
ciety. 

(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, busi- 
ness, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace through 
a world fellowship of business and profes- 
sional men united in the ideal of service. 


Vie Rotary Mouth 


News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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Paulette’s presents are piled up 
under the Lyon family tree with 
the others. Bobby-soxed Doris is 
as thrilled with them as Paulette. 
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PAULETTE OF LAKE SUCCESS 


She’s a United Nations staff worker 


one of the 175 


who during Christmas holidays discovered the U.S.A. has home life. 


An ENGLISH family made Christmas merry for 


a U.S. naval officer in 1943. That’s why he—Bob Jog- 
gerst, now a Rotarian like his father in Binghamton, 
New York—got to wondering where United Nations 
office workers would be on December 2 

Why not in Binghamton homes? Rotary Club 
President James B. Griffiths thought it an excellent 
idea; so did Verne Bradden, International Service 
Chairman. When Dewitt Titman and Ted Mulford 
journeyed down to Lake Success to discuss it with 
Jan Eisenhardt, chief of U. N. staff activities, no 
‘selling’ was needed. He had been a Rotarian, in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, as was his 
father, back in Denmark. 

The invitation came from Rotarians of Bingham- 
ton and near-by Endicott and Johnson City. Many 
wanted to accept and 175 could—representing 33 
nationalities. But even on the train, some had mis- 
givings. It all contrasted sharply with memories of 
concentration camps, the loneliness of hall bedrooms, 
and the impersonality of New York City. But Old 
Man Doubt decamped when Santa Claus—a Rotarian 
spouting his rusty 1918 doughboy French—got on. 


». 
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And there wasn’t a single sigh in the trainload when 
personal welcome notes from waiting hosts and ho 
tesses were passed out with accordion accompani- 
ment. 

Few guests had seen the inside of American homes 
before. Some, with families who had sons home from 
college, learned the mistletoe custom d@ la Améri- 
caine. Everyone sang carols. They visited schools, 
offices, shops. They cheered the sick in hospitals. 
They went to church. And they mingled happily 
with 900 people at the IBM (International Business 
Machines) Country Club to listen to the Endicott- 
Johnson Shoe Workers’ Chorus—honed to harmonic 
perfection by Rotary’s District Governor Albert. ... 

Those are the bare-bone facts, already well re- 
ported by press and radio. To give them a face, con- 
sider Paulette Marie, 25, and from Paris—who in 
parting planted a joyful double-decked kiss on the 
cheeks of her host, Walter J. Lyon, managing editor 
of the Binghamton Sun. Her experience typifies the 
Triple Cities’ inspired blending of the ideal of the 
United Nations, the purpose of Rotary, and the spirit 
of Christmas. 
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the turkey browns in the oven, Paulette dabbles in the “Start with a drumstick?” ... The head of the Lyon household begins this 
k-and-span Lyon kitchen. The electrical devices delight her, traditional ceremony with a bit of male joshing fitting to the occasion. 
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This little ortho edic patient is 
by others coaiiiieed lucky: she 
has a leg cast to autograph! With 
Paulette are Lake Success friends. 
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Paulette didn’t leave on the special train. She took one later to have 
a few more romps with Doris—and with Rudiki, the Lyons’ Afghan hound. 
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Time for one more picture! Paulette poses happily with the Lyons—Virginia, husband Bob Deyo and child, Grandma, Doris, Mother, and | 
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“Welcome home from Okinawa!” Greeting George Inagaki (center) are Rotarians Brown, Rimlinger, Cleveland, and Dingledy. 


About George Inagaki 


Now, a 


5S before the war, he golfs—but in 


the interim many strange things happened! 


YHEN Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked that morning of December 
7, 1941, George Inagaki was play- 
ing a round of golf in Culver City, 
California. He listened in at a 
radio in a near-by car. 

It was shocking news to all 
Americans—especially to him, for 
although a native-born Californian 
and a university graduate, he was 
of Japanese parentage. Further- 
more, he was executive secretary 
of the Southern District Council 
of the Japanese-American Citi- 
zens’ League. He realized the di- 
lemma of fellow Nisei, the second- 
generation Japanese-Americans. 

December 7 came on a Sunday, 
you remember. When the Cul- 
ver City Rotary Club met the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, George was 
not in his usual place. Immedi- 
ately members voted to send him 
a wire expressing complete con- 
fidence and urging him to keep 
up his attendance. George, how- 
ever, was busily conferring with 
the loyal Nisei leaders of southern 
California. Nevertheless, the tele- 
gram was a “shot in the arm” as 
a morale booster, coming to him 
at that time. 
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Several days later George was 
in Washington, D. C. There the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
gave him loyalty clearance. Im- 
mediately he went, to work with 
the War Relocation Authority and 
the War Department. There he 
urged that loyal Nisei be accepted 
for military service—actual com- 
bat—under Selective Service. 

“We who really appreciate free- 
dom and opportunity want to 
serve our country,” he said. “Try 
us. Let us prove our loyalty.” 

His plea was heeded. Nisei 
were accepted as soldiers, with re- 
sults that make one of the most 
sparkling pages in United States 
military history. Thousands be- 
came “G.i.s” The 442d Combat 
Regiment, composed of Japanese- 
Americans, set an unparalleled 
record for bravery in action—and 
for casualties. 

George had been among the 
first to volunteer. After basic 
training and study at a Japanese- 
language school, he was assigned 
to the intelligence staff of Admiral 
Nimitz. At Saipan and Tinian 
he interviewed prisoners and 
translated enemy documents. He 


helped prepare for the push on 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa, and when 
“D-Day” came for Okinawa, he 
went ashore with the Marine 
With the war over, he spent three 
months in Nagasaki 
fects of the atomic bomb 


studying ef 


Such Nisei war records are all 
the more remarkable because on 
the instant war was declared, ail 
Americans of Japanese descent 
Overnight they be 
came displaced persons. Children 
were taken from schools and en- 
tire families were herded into 
hastily prepared camps. This was 
unpleasant— 
because of recalcitrants who clung 
to old homeland traditions. But 
those who were loyal kept their 
faith even though, it is said, they 
lost some 200 million dollars in 
property. 

When peace came, most—not 
all — Nisei boys 
came 
George was 
among them. 
Quietly he ex- 
changed for “civ- 
vies” his uniform with the chevy 
rons of a technical sergeant dec 
orated with five service ribbon 
including two battle stars and Ci 
tations from both Army and Navy. 
He came back to his business, to 
his golf club, and to his Rotary 
Club. There he was warmly wel- 
comed as a jolly good fellow, albeit 
a very modest one 

—WALKER BROWN 


were suspect. 


and even dangerous 


home. 
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Ras MOHAN, a member of 
one of India’s aristocratic classes, 
a scholar, linguist, and _ philoso- 
pher, set out early one morning 
for his brother’s house. The 
brother having died, Ram Mohan 
wished to attend the cremation 
ceremony. 

In accordance with a centuries- 
old practice, the widow had pro- 
ceeded to the funeral pyre to per- 
form the rite of “Sati.” But when 
the flames began to singe her 
body, she became frightened. At- 
tempting to jump off, she was re- 
strained by the priests. To them 
it was a sacrilege that she should 
run away after voluntarily agree- 
ing to commit “Sati.”’ 

The whole incident had a pow- 
erful and terrible effect upon Ram 
Mohan, then quite a young man. 
For six days he did not leave his 
house, refusing food and drink. 
He vowed to dedicate his life to 
the abolition of “Sati.” 

This occurred early in the 19th 
Century—perhaps the year was 
1811l—in the little town of Rad- 
hanagar. After its tragic conclu- 
sion, Ram Mohan embarked on a 
life of study and religious contem- 
plation. He read the Vedas and all 
the old Hindu thoughts in San- 
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RAM MOHAN | 


He stopped widow burning in India. 


skrit. He studied the Koran, Eu- 
clid, and Aristotle. In addition, 
he mastered an amazing number 
of languages: Arabic, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and Persian, besides 
several dialects. Since Persian 
was the official language, his mas- 
tery of it opened the door to the 
highest offices. 

During a five-year period as an 
employee of the East India Com- 
pany in Rangpur, Ram Mohan be- 
came so familiar with English 
that he spoke it with the refine- 
ment of a gentleman. French 
missionaries described him as the 
“most educated and _ honorable 
man among these so profoundly 
uneducated and corrupt people.” 

To Ram Mohan it was clear that 
the superstition of the masses, on 
the one hand, and the luxurious 
life of Indian rulers, on the other, 
had ruined this great and wonder- 
ful people. Bengal, where he 
lived, was dominated by the East 
India Company. This gigantic 
English trading concern was glad- 
ly humored by India’s corrupt 
rulers. The Mogul Emperor of 
Delhi, a puppet ruler, drew an 
amazing salary from London. 

To be sure, the company had 
undergone revolutionary changes 
through the centuries. No longer 
was it omnipotent. In place of 
brutal exploiters, England sent ed- 
ucated and responsible Governors 
General to Calcutta. They tried 
to rule the people with justice, 
impartiality, and efficiency. Some- 
times they failed—but that’s an- 
other story. 

Ram Mohan dreamed of the res- 
toration of India’s freedom. Buta 
great conflict raged within him. Of 
course some English oppressed 
India. But many of the priests op- 
pressed it much more cruelly. If 
England continued to educate In- 
dia, someday it would be free. On 
the other hand, if the priests con- 


By Otto Zoff 


tinued to hold the people in terror 
and stupidity in this disastrous 
separation between the castes, 
this would never be true. 

tam Mohan always had main- 
tained good relations with the 
English. An official of the East 
India Company, John Digby, had 
induced him to study English 
laws. 

“I gave up my prejudice against 
the Englishmen,” he wrote later, 
“and became inclined in their fa- 
vor, feeling persuaded their rule, 
although a foreign yoke, would 
lead more speedily and surely to 
the amelioration of the native in- 
habitants.”’ 

John Digby outlined the situa- 
tion in England to him. 

“I know my countrymen,” he 
explained. “They will never pro- 
claim a law against the Sati if that 
will lead to serious unpleasant- 
ness with the Hindus. The wid- 
ows rouse their pity, of course— 
but the English will not try to 
save their lives until there is a 
mighty opposition against the Sati 
among the Hindus themselves.” 

“It looks so simple,” Ram Mo- 
han said. “One must only prove 
that our religion does not pre- 
scribe the cremation of widows.” 

“What?” exclaimed Digby. “It 
is not prescribed?” 

“By no means.” 

“But why is that not known?” 

‘*‘Because,’’ Ram 
Mohan pointed out, 
“the Vedanta, our 
: original scripture, 
~ our Bible, is not ac- 
cessible to the peo- 
ple. As you know, it 
is written in Sanskrit—and San- 
skrit is known at best to only a 
few scholars.” 

Ram Mohan, however, passed 
over in silence that he had begun 
the magnificent task of translating 
the books of the Vedanta into 
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Until Sati was finally discontinued in 1829, hundreds of Hindu widows were cremated every year at the side of their dead mates. 


engali. It would be the greatest 
vice that could be rendered to 

lia. It took Ram Mohan about 

\t the same time, he 

wrote articles and pamphlets and 
ganized public discussions. Pu- 
ls were trained. 

In the Province of Bengal alone, 
official records showed that 650 
vidows had been burned in 1819. 
Between 1815 and 1818 it had been 

365. Nobody knew how many 
thousands were burned _ unoffi- 
cially or never were reported in 
Bengal and other Provinces. Did 
the people realize it was murder? 
if brothers of a dead man wanted 
to inherit his money, they had his 
widow burned in the names of the 
gods. 

Ram Mohan’s agitations quickly 
und partisans all over India. An 
inti-Sati party was formed. Fre- 
quently he and his disciples inter- 
rupted the ceremony to discuss 
the rite with the parties con- 
cerned and attempt to prevent it. 

Often showers of stones rained 
on the reformers. Many times 
they were chased back into town 
by hundreds of men armed with 
spiked sticks. 

The fight became even more bit- 
ler as the years passed. Some 
priests announced publicly, “He is 
an unbeliever; don’t touch him or 
you will be cursed forever. Do 


ten years 
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you want to know why he drags 
the holiest traditions into the 
mire? The English have paid 
him. Proof? Yes, we have proof. 
Does he not breakfast at his home 
in the English style at a separate 
table? Moreover, he has publicly 
declared that he admires Jesus 
Christ.” 

The struggle lasted 20 years. 
Ram Mohan’s arguments became 
more and more exclusively re- 
ligious. His passion was the 
search after truth. In each faith 
he traced the original ethic value. 
He united within himself Hindu- 
ism, Islam, and Christianity. He 
found his faith in the unity of 
God. Finally he decided to com- 
bine the religions into a new cult. 
This was Theism, still existing to- 
day—the Brahmo Samaj Society, 
with such well-known families as 
the Tagores, the Mozumdars, and 
the Sens becoming members. 

In 1828 a new Governor Gen- 
eral, Lord William Bentinek, ar- 
rived in India. He felt England 
had a moral obligation to develop 
the Indian people so they could 
form a permanent government. 
He had known them for 30 years. 
To him they seemed to have but 
one real ambition: to destroy 
themselves as quickly as possible 
by means of street robberies, caste 
massacres, and widow cremations. 


To combat this, he established an 
alert police force, a public-health 
service, and an organization to in 
vestigate widow cremation 

Then he invited Ram Mohan to 
confer with him. He demurred at 
first, but finally 
long conversation caused an enor 


accepted. The 


mous sensation in India. One year 
after Lord Bentinek took office, 
the practice of Sati was declared 
illegal Persons participating in 
it were subject to punishment. 
Ram Mohan was beside him- 
self with joy. His goal had been 
attained He had 
climax of his life. 
advanced a tiny step 


reached the 
Humanity had 
He could 
say to himself, “I have helped.” 

Then, in the last three years of 
his life, came the great adventure 
He was selected by the Mogul 
King of Delhi to go to London to 
intercede for him. The King con- 
sidered himself badly treated by 
the East India Company Ram 
Mohan would be hi 
to His Majesty the King of Eng- 
land 

No Indian had ever been to 
England. Moreover, the English 
Government had never negotiated 
with an Indian, face to face. Noth- 
ing was more welcome to Ram 
Mohan. The honors meant noth- 
ing, not even the title of Raja 
that is, of a Prince—conferred on 
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him by the King. Or being named 
Ambassador. He was disturbed 
because the law against Sati was 
being fought by the champions of 
superstition. Just recently they 
had taken a desperate measure. 
It was the laying of an appeal be- 
fore the King of England 

If the winds favored his ship, 
Ram Mohan hoped to arrive in 
time to attend a session of the 
House of Commons at which a 
vote was to be taken on his ene- 
mies’ appeal. So he sailed for 
England November 15, 1829. A 
year and a half later—April 8, 
1831—he landed in Liverpool 

His arrival was an event. The 
English knew little about remote 
India, most of their impressions 
being picked up from colorless 
newspaper _ illustrations Now 


they had a chance to see the fan- 
tastic costumes worn by Hindus. 
This tall, powerful man, clothed 
in glittering silk with a many- 





the newspapers described all his 
merits, dwelling on the fact he 
had founded a new religion. But 
far more excitement was caused 
by the fact he had brought his 
own cow. He had also brought his 
own Hindu cook, for, despite his 
fight against the priests, he was a 
Brahman and kept the orthodox 
laws. 

The Home Government official- 
ly recognized his appointment as 
Indian Ambassador. King Wil- 
liam IV received him. Finally, at 
the coronation ceremony, India 
was for the first time represented 
among the Ambassadors of other 
powers. It was a historic mo- 
ment. 

The next three years were filled 
with uninterrupted work, excite- 
ment, and anxiety. The Raja was 
in daily communication with the 
Board of Control. He wrote daily 
memoranda on India’s financial 
situation, on her jurisprudence, 


Until a century ago, death by suffocation could be the fate of Hindu women who 
outlived their husbands. This old print shows a widow about to be buried alive. 


colored turban, with shawls and 
belts, caught their eyes. His face 
was olive colored, his nose deli- 
cately curved, his eyes slightly 
protruding under highly arched 
eyebrows. He wore his hair fairly 
long. A long mustache added dis- 
tinction to his face. Behind him 
on the landing stage were two In- 
dians, more modestly dressed. 
The procession was completed by 
a solemn cow. 

Every distinguished person in 
Liverpool called on the “Apostle 
of the East” at his hotel. For days 
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on her educational program. Each 
ended with the following words: 
“In the long run, compulsion be- 
comes powerless; only collabora- 
tion remains strong.” 

As the day approached when 
the House of Commons was to 
vote on his enemies’ demand to 
permit again the custom of cre- 
mating widows, Ram Mohan be- 
came more restless." But when 
the voting took place, he sat in the 
lobby perfectly calm and _ re- 
served. He was vindicated. The 
appeal of his opponents was de- 


Illustrations: Courtesy Bettmann Archive 





cisively turned down. But it was 
to be the final triumph of his life 

The next day, from early morn- 
ing till night, women called on 
him. There were English women 
of every class of society in addi 
tion to French, Danish, and Amer-. 
ican women. They gave him thei; 
thanks in the name of their Indian 
Sisters. 

Among them was Lady Edward 
East Hyde, the wife of the retired 
Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

“T see the time coming,” he told 
her, “when Indians and English 
men will provide for India’s we! 
fare as partners having equal 
rights. I have suffered many dis- 
appointments— but I have not 
ceased to believe in the value of 
a union with England. The demo 
cratic ideas, that have taken an 
ever-firmer hold on the European 
consciousness since the French 
Revolution, can be made fruitful 
for India only with England's 
help.” 

Ram Mohan also achieved an 
acceptable compromise for the 
Mogul King of Delhi. But his 
homeward voyage was not to take 
place. He had shrunk visibly in 
the past few months. 

On September 27 he died at Sta- 
pleton Grove, near Bristol, in the 
arms of his most faithful admirers 
He lies buried in the beautiful 
cemetery of Arno’s Vale near Bris- 
tol. It is not without significance 
that this man should be buried 
on English soil. 

Every year Indian women make 
a pilgrimage to his grave. He is 
the stanchest pioneer of women’s 
emancipation in India. Today In 
dian women have their place in 
the Constitution. 

Ram Mohan is the founder of 
modern India, being Gandhi's 
predecessor. Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, presiding at a celebration in 
his honor in the Senate Hall of 
Calcutta University, paid him this 
tribute in November, 1933: 

“Ram Mohan was the only per- 
son in his-time in the whole world 
of man to realize completely the 
significance of the modern age 
He knew that the ideal of human 
civilization does not lie in the iso- 
lation of independence, but in the 
brotherhood of interdependence 
of individuals as well as of nations 
in all spheres of thought and ac- 
tivity.” 
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C. B. VICKERS DOESN'T GIVE EXCUSES=THOUG H 


IF HE WEREN’T THE SORT OF MAN THAT HE IS. 


HE telephone rang in the of- 


of C. B. Vickers of Buffalo, 
New York, and he turned slowly 
answer it. One of his salesmen 
is calling from downstate. 
Just sold 700 valves,” the sales- 
n reported. “A long-haul 
eight line wants to install them 
its fleet of trucks. How soon 

n we promise delivery?” 

‘Immediately,” Vickers said. 

Ve'll ship them right out.” 

He fumbled putting the re- 

ver back on the hook, for this 

iccessful inventor and business- 
man has been blind for 25 years. 

“That’s a good order,” he said 
enthusiastically and shifted slight- 

in bed, the bed which has been 

office and laboratory since ar- 
itis warped his body in 1943. 
He is completely deaf in one ear, 
hard of hearing in the other. He 
uffers constant pain. But his 
ice is firm, his mind sharp, and 
his enthusiasm tremendous. 

“I’m a very lucky guy,” he says. 
“I've got a good business and 
nighty little to worry about. I’m 
contributing my share to this 
world we live in by turning out a 
lot of little gadgets that make it a 
afer and pleasanter place. All I 
lack is the time to do all the things 
I plan.” 

In spite of his constant pain, his 
blindness, his twisted helpless 
body, Vickers is one of the busiest 
men in Buffalo. He is earning roy- 
alties on a dozen patents, most of 
them on lease to automobile 
makers. His factory, 
the Hydraulic Spe- 
cialties Company, 
employs ten mechan- 
ics, two salesmen, 
and a_ bookkeeper, 
and manufactures 
the little valves (also his inven- 
tion) that limit pressure on the 
front-wheel brakes of trucks in 
slippery weather and thus prevent 
skidding. 

Vickers has sold thousands of 
these valves at $15 each and truck 
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fleets from coast to coast are being 
equipped with them. Meanwhile 
he is expanding his shop to make 
some of the other things he has in- 
vented. Among his inventions are 
a lawn sprinkler that can be set 
like an alarm clock to turn itself 
off, a push-button attachment for 
a machinist’s vise that applies a 
pressure of 14,000 pounds to the 
square inch, a homogenizing ma- 
chine for dairies. 

“I’ve got three or four new gad- 
gets under test right now,” he 
says. “I’ve learned it doesn’t pay 
to patent a thing till all the bugs 
are worked out of it. When I offer 
it to the public, it’s got to be 
right.” 

Although there aren’t enough 
hours in the day to do all he wants 
to do, Vickers does make every 
hour count. He’s at work early in 
the morning and puts in a long, 
busy day, there in bed, consulting 
with engineers, draftsmen and 
mechanics, salesmen and adver- 
tising men, keeping in touch with 
customers by long-distance tele- 
phone, searching the market for 
raw materials. 

He lives in a quiet side street in 
a pleasant suburb, and his office- 
bed stands on the sun porch off 
the living room. In three years he 
has not been out of that bed. He 
cannot turn over in it without 
help. A table beside him holds 
telephone, a radio, and a hunk of 
modelling clay which he uses in- 
stead of pencil and paper to set 
down his inventive ideas. He 
turns on the radio briefly two or 
three times a day to get the news, 
listens to nothing else. 

“IT don’t have time to waste, 
listening to what they call enter- 
tainment,” he “I’m too 
busy.”” Then he chuckles and a 
mits, “Well, sometimes on Sun 
evening I do tune in on C 
McCarthy.” 

Vickers lives with hi 
who is nursing a bad 
his bright, energeti 
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Hk COULD CITE A LONG LIST 


By Karl Detzer 
acts as his secr@(aryeiOtsekeeper- 
nurse. He is 51 “WeRRE @ld, was 
born in Arkansas, latem @i@ved to 
Benton Harbor, Michigaiiy When 
he was 3 yearge@la @ mastoid 0) 
eration ict #iiim deaf in one ear. 

Vickers’ first Tavention was\n 
ink bottle cou . be upset 


He was alff 


spilled ink i 
hazard. Hi ende:! that 
danger and\@Om) Mig) BPacher’s 
praise, and he still likes to talf 
about it 

That same year he set up a rg 
pair shop in the family barn whefe 
he patched and rebuilt bicycles fpr 
boys in the neighborhood, learfled 
about and the valu@ of 
money. He stopped school erly, 
worked:in a machine shop bfiefly, 
then in a drafting room. {f 

“Lucky thing I did,” Mf says 
“I can model a gadget in q&y and 
call in a draftsman and e¥plain to 
him just what I need. sides, I 
know what can be madfin a Mma- 
chine shop and what fan't, so I 
don’t waste my own #me or any 
mechanic's, trying th® impossible. 
I’m lucky. I’ve hag@the breaks.” 


Wit en you sifbeside his bed, 


listening to Vicyfers talk, feeling 
the energy hg generates in his 
crippled bod absorbing his en 
thusiasm, he@fring him give orders 
and close Business deals on the 
telephone Vou forget that he con- 
stantly ig’suffering pain. You for- 
get thaf he is blind, forget his 
deafng§s until he asks you to re- 
peay 
1en Vickers was 17, he went 
Vsea as an oiler on a freighter 
nd spent several years wander- 
world, storing up the 
memories he now guards so jeal- 
ously. In World War I, in spite of 
his deaf ear, he managed to get 
into the Royal Canadian Flying 
Corps; later when the United 
States entered the war he trans- 
ferred to the U.S. Air Corps. 

“I missed out on combat, 
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HUMAN NATURE 


to Work 


Here are stories about men who have 
done it. Now, let's have yours. If it's 
used in this new department, a $10 check 
will be sent you ($5 if it's from another 
publication—and $5 to it),—Editors. 





Keeping the goodwill of your custom- 
ers when your competitor can serve them 
in ways you can't is a “toughie." But in 
Philadelphia is a restaurant man who has 
solved the problem. One morning, out 
looking for my breakfast, | came to his 
door and saw this sign. 

“WE DO NOT SERVE BREAKFAST, 
BUT OUR COMPETITOR ACROSS THE 
STREET DOES.” 

J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Farmers have a legitimate gripe. City 
men don't realize that they are busy too, 
But one canny Minnesota life-insurance 
man is an exception. He takes along an 
able-bodied, rough-dressed chap. When 
they call on a farmer, the handyman 
takes over and milks or pitches hay or 
whatever the farmer was doing. The 
farmer is always glad to be "spelled"— 
and the agent usually sells him a policy. 

"Country Home.” 





How do you salvage a good man who 
gets the big head? The owner of a big 
gravel outfit here on the West Coast had 
such a man. He called him in one day. 

"Bill," the boss said, “you're the best 
superintendent we've had and I'm giving 
you a vacation on full pay.” 

Bill beamed. "How long?" 

“There's no time limit. Stay away— 
well, till you're sure the business can get 
along as well without you as with you.” 

Bill grinned some more. 

Days and weeks passed. A month. No 
$.0.S. from the office. Then Bill got the 
idea all right, and one day showed up— 
@ good man, considerably humbled. 
Which made him a very much better 
man, of course. 

John 8. Reilly, Whittier, Calif. 
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though,” he says ruefully. “They 
kept me down in Texas, teaching 
other fellows to fly. After that 
they gave me a job as test pilot 
and I tried out new machines for 
several months. Then I had a 
crack-up. I was pretty badly 
smashed up and something hap- 
pened to the nerves in my back.” 

That was the injury that led to 
his blindness; within two years his 
sight was gone. The hurt nerves 
gradually deteriorated, bringing 
on the arthritic condition which 
finally sent him to bed. 

Working in darkness, he first 
began to invent small improve- 
ments for planes, patented one 
or two, then turned his attention 
to hydraulics, the branch of sci- 
ence which has been the basis for 
most of his discoveries. 

“T’ve dozens of ideas for patents 
rattling around in my head,” he 
admits. “Some of them probably 
aren’t going to pan out, but some 
of them will prove practical. 
There are so many new things to 
make, so many old things to be 
improved, that there’s no limit to 
what a man can do. You just have 
to put your mind on it.” 

He admits that he makes mis- 
takes once in a while, that some 
of his inventions are failures 
chiefly because they have no com- 
mercial value. 

“When that happens,” he says, 
“T’ve just got to work that much 
harder, making up for lost time. 
Then, finally, I get a good idea, 
something that makes a smile 
break out on people’s faces. That 
makes up for a lot of mistakes.” 

When he has a gadget—his own 
word for the machines and tools 
he invents—worked out in his 
mind, he calls in a draftsman and 
his thin, half-paralyzed hands pick 
up the modelling clay. 

“We'll start with a disk,” he be- 
gins. “It’s two and one-sixteenth 
inches in diameter, outside mea- 
surement.” His fingers are work- 
ing the clay into a rough approxi- 
mation of the shape and size. 
“Now we ream a half-inch round 
hole exactly through its center, 
like this.” He rams a finger 
through the clay. “Now we tap a 
21/64-inch hole from the outer 
C86... 5 6” 

The draftsman leans forward, 
watching the clay take shape, 
listening to the figures Vickers re- 









cites. When the draftsman’s notes 
are finished, he repeats them 
aloud and Vickers listens intently 
proofreading in the dark. 

“Okeh,” he says at last. “That’s 
it. How long will it take to ge 
blueprints?” 

There is a note of urgency in his 
voice. He has set himself so much 
to do and there is too little time to 
do it. When the draftsman has 
gone, he relaxes briefly, lights a 
cigarette, takes a few puffs, and 
rubs out the lighted end. It’s time 
to go back to work. 

He lies on his left side, his body 
doubled over, his hands quiet, his 
mind racing with ideas. But the 
telephone is forever breaking into 
his concentration. 

Several Buffalo manufacturers 
call him when urgent, perplexing 
questions arise in their shops and 
he is never too busy to help them. 
Others make frequent trips to his 
bedside to consult him about pro 
duction problems. His salesmen 
report to him by telephone each 
day, no matter where they are. 

“The phone bills are something 
horrible!” his father says. 

“It’s the only way I have of 
getting around,” Vickers answers. 


Vickers has shunned publici- 
ty. Only once before I called on 
him had he consented to an inter- 
view; and the people of Buffalo, 
except for the little group of man- 
ufacturers and business leaders 
with whom he deals, know little 
about him. 

“Why should they?” he asks. “I! 
I were to let a lot of reporters in- 
terview me and my name kept 
getting into the papers, why, I'd 
become a character. And I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t like that. I’m just 
a plain businessman and mech- 
anic. There’s nothing remarkable 
about me.” 

He smiles and his thin face 
lights up. He reaches for the 
modelling clay on the bedside 
table. As his arm turns slowly, 
you see a spread eagle tattooed on 
the white skin, a reminder of his 
seagoing days. It’s a stouthearted, 
bold-looking eagle, an eagle that 
wouldn’t give an inch in the face 
of any odds. 

It belongs there. It is the per- 
fect symbol for this successful 
man who considers himself a very 


lucky guy. 
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SPEAKING OF HOW-TO-DO-IT BOOKS 


Awwone the most numerous 
1d most popular fields of reading 
lav is that afforded by the how- 

d )-it books: the books that offer 

formation, advice, and encour- 

ement in relation to special ac- 
ities and interests. Sometimes 
se are called “self-help” books, 
1use their purpose is to enable 
reader to increase his effective- 
s in a given occupation or en- 
ivor, or to broaden his enjoy- 
ent of a recreation or hobby. For 

‘ Speaking of Books this month 

e have a whole shelf of new and 

ent books of this kind. 

To start with, here’s one book 

t practically every reader of 

ROTARIAN would be pretty 
re to consider a good invest- 
ent of both his time and his 
mey: Public Speaking for Ev- 
jone, by James W. Armstrong. 

ll of us have occasion to talk 
to groups of people at one time 
or another—to present facts, ideas, 
or experiences for which we de- 
ire their interest and attention. 
There are few activities in rela- 
tion to which so many of us feel 
adequate and in need of help. 
Yet effective public speaking de- 
mands no exceptional qualifica- 
Still less does it depend on 
broad general education. It is 
emphatically something that can 
be learned. Any man or woman 
vho can do other things success- 
fully—manage a business or a 
home, play a good game of golf or 
bridge—can learn to speak effec- 
tively in public. Mr. Armstrong’s 
book tells us how. 

It will be of value equally to 
the person who feels sharply a 
lack of proved ability in this field 
and to the one who has done a 
good deal of more or less success- 
ful public speaking, but wants to 
do it better. It is remarkable for 
the thorough and positive way in 
which it establishes sound gen- 
eral principles—which each of us 
can apply in practice—and in 
reaching beyond the mere techni- 
cal aspects of public speaking to 
the larger social and spiritual val- 


tions. 
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Books can help you be a “handy Andy” around the house 
This sketch is from Painting for Enjoyment, for would-be artists. 


hobby horse. 


ues of this most important form of 
human communication. I recom 
mend Public Speaking for Every- 
one most heartily. 


BUSINESS 

How to Establish and Operate a 
Retail Store, by O. Preston Robin- 
son and Kenneth B. Haas, seems 
to me an excellent book for the 
beginner in business, and one like- 
ly to yield worth-while sugges- 
tions to the retailer who is already 
established. It deals with such 
subjects as financing, advertising, 
sales promotion, and public rela- 
tions in concrete and practical 
terms, with many charts and illus- 
trations and many specific ex- 
amples. 

The person who has the prob- 
lem of managing a fairly large 
office for the purposes of any kind 
of business will find a wealth of 
well-considered suggestions and a 










































or aid in taming your 


clear discussion of basic princi- 
ples in Office Organization and 
Management, by Harry L. Wylie 
and Robert P. Brecht. A new edi- 
tion of an already standard work 
in its field, this book deals fully 
and constructively with such sub- 
jects as office surveys, office rou- 
tines and control of office work, 
job analysis and study, selection 
and training of personnel, office 
forms and records, and many 
others. 

Many people find help—or the 
means of self-help—in their busi- 
ness or professional lives in books 
which deal with the broad fields 
of personality and of personal and 
social relationships: the _ well- 
known How to Win Friends and 
Influence People, by Dale Carne- 
gie, is one of the all-time Ameri- 
can best-sellers, according’ to 
Frank Luther Mott’s Golden Mul- 
titudes, (Continued on page 51] 
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By IT WERE not for the newspaper, the United 
States’ experiment in democracy could never have 
ceeded as well as it has. Long ago it would have « ta 
lapsed—or broken up into several smaller natio: 


























} north and south, east and west. Self-government on 9 
} smaller scale is not so difficult when it operates throug! ci 
a town meeting. 7 
But it’s a different story when our town hall become “4 
3,000 miles long and 2,000 miles wide. You and I cannot FR 
possibly function effectively today as citizens in q 
democracy of this size without the press. he 
Unless our press had developed long ago a technique [§ 
|! of skillful and generally honest reporting, America at 
democratic experiment would have failed. Fortunately, g1 
isenin at idel<cliinn nutes on ba dties OR Cree, the preva aang quality “ newspaper reporting has been er 
| long-time president of the American Federation of Labor. both skillful and honest. re 
| 
} 
} . . : All that can be asked of any of us is to do the best we 5 
14 NO!_Experience Culls the Unfit can with what we have i tal in the brief time at | J 
| . our disposal. A 
| Answers Grover Cleveland Loud Of course we always can do better always for the : W 
ly “_ ; a sake of the readers, who are Dr. Johnson’s principal fe 
ihe Assistant Telegraph Editor, New York Times concern in his earnest and sincere proposal for in tl 
; ' provement of the press. As a matter of fact, the reader E 
i + is always in mind—from the time the “lead” on a new } F 
1) HERE can be no question that newspapers, by paper story is written until the headline is polished off. | S 
1h their very nature, possess both a diversity and a laxity We want him to read us. : « 
13 in quality of writing. Each has its own standards, or Indeed, most of us «now how to make him read us. | t! 
1h lack of them, and-each is obstinately independent in That is news sense. We share it with him in the printed 
| i pursuing its own Way. Yet all of them have in common word. The only difference between us is that we have b 
| | a-desiré to do the very best within the limited time the innate talent of putting such words together to n 
| | between editions. create news value. No other writing is like this. A p 
; ii One characteristic all daily newspapers have in com- the courses in composition cannot teach it. They might a 
mon. Every day they start from scratch. In the swift polish it, but they never can inculcate its essence. That ) 
, ii passing of four or five hours, empty forms are filled is born in a real newspaperman. A spark of it animates 9 wv 
a with type for a first edition which, in the aggregate, every promising copy boy. Its apex was achieved by tl 
may compass the magnitude of a good-sized novel. such men as Van Anda of the New York Times and v 
Yet this inevitable haste is no excuse for bad taste, Bovard of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
' offense to decency, distortion, inaccuracy, redundancy, This news sense, the background upon which it n 
mischoice of words, sloppy sentence structure, or man- draws, and the style of writing which it compels are li 
, gled massing of material. Such errors should be repre- combined in an occupation which has not come to be a u 
, hended by a vigilant copy desk. But copy editors, like profession—at least not in the strict category of law or v 
| reporters—even managing editors-—are heirs of Adam. medicine. 5 U 
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mp, to that of lawyers. Should they too be 


€ pr ».... The debate-of-the-month. 


~~ 


the reporter-and-his-editor are facing new pres- 

So unless reporters are both skillful and truth- 

the newspaper fails in its primary purpose. This is 

: no matter how many funny strips it carries, or 

Mn wise its editorials, or how lively its sporting pages 
ts special features. Reporters today must have 
reasing realization of their social responsibilities. 
Otherwise our community of citizenship breaks down. 
If newspaper reporters are as important as all this, 
ire they to be trained? What are they to be 


+9 


Personally, I am not especially enthusiastic about 
ls of journalism, though I have many friends asso- 
ciated with them and have seen many of their distin- 
hed graduates in newspaper offices. I feel this way 








because I do not know of a prescribed course of study 
which will train a newspaper reporter. 
| What, then, should a reporter know? What should 
not know? 


My answer is that knowledge in any field is to his 
dvantage. There is no subject matter which is not 
i erist for the reporter’s mill. Can you imagine a city 
editor who would not be delighted to discover that his 

reporter knew something of history and _ political 





science, ancient and modern languages, the natural and 
applied sciences, law and medicine and religion? 

The things he must_possess are a trained mind, 
decent ethical standards, an enlightened curiosity, a 
knack of asking questions, ability to interpret several 
technical vocabularies, and skill in writing simply and 
clearly. He could even lack that writing ability if he 
had the skill to wangle the truth from a most unprom 
ising source, because there is always a rewrite man in 
the office. 

So the more the reporter knows, the better for both 
the newspaper and himself. The same holds true fo 
the training he has given his thinking processes. It’ 
not important where he picked up his knowledge—in a 
liberal-arts college or a school of journalism or by 
knocking around among many people. I once heard a 
great city editor say that the best training for a re- 
porter might be a course in a theological school. There 
he would be drilled in writing and speaking and be 
come acquainted with the greatest literature. Also he 
would learn methods of evaluating human beings. 

But it is a disturbing fact that a man can be a bad 
reporter for some time before the city editor finds it 
out. He can distort his stories or leave a trail of illwill 
behind him. He can telephone for important informa- 
tion and never get near the source of the news. He can 
break faith with men he has interviewed. All these 
things may happen—and the city editor learns about 
them only after the harm has been done. 

My proposal is a very simple one. It is not fantastic, 
because the doctors and lawyers have almost done it. 
They have set up general standards for their appren 
tices. Why should not newspaper writing and editing 
be considered a profession and require professional 
standards for its apprentices? It would be necessary 
only for the press associations [Continued on page 56| 
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larly in 1944, on January 24, to be exact, Federal 
ige Charles G. Simons ruled in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Cincinnati, Ohio, that newspaper reporters 
were Wage earners and not within the boundary of pro- 
fessional employees, which would remove them from 
the operation of the U. S. Fair Labor Standards Act. 





He wrote: 

Ve know of no State that requires of them an examination 
for competency or a license to practice, and there are editors 
of long experience and trained judgment who, agreeing that 

- proper study of mankind is man,” likewise believe that 

. t nly practical school of journalism is the newspaper office. 


The jurist not only stated the existence of a situation, 
t he also sought to justify it as deserving of perma- 
B nence. He contended that newspapermen themselves 
; preter it. From our point of view it is inescapable. We 
; are a peculiar tribe, living a life which is both in and 
} out of the world. We took up our occupation because it 


= was born in us and because we did not want to do any- 
thing else. Ultimately we stay in it because we get so 

a we can’t do anything else. 
We have a code of scruples regarding things which 
t | must be done and things which must not be done. Vio- 


lators of the code are few and they do not last long with 
us. We know instinctively who belong with us. And 
we do not want anyone else to make that decision for 
us—least of all by professors of journalism. 
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To say this is not to disparage formal education for 
news writers. The acquisition of formal education 
without it is a long, hard task mastered only by those 
possessing great minds and wills. You can get the job 
sooner—and do it better at the start—if you have been 
broadened and deepened by what any good college of 
liberal arts has to offer in literature, science, economic: 
politics, history, and philosophy. Then, as with the fel- 
low worker who did not attend college, it is the news- 
room seasoning which counts. 

A practical example is the case of an Oxford grad- 
uate who was hired by a New York newspaper as a 
foreign expert on its telegraph and cable desk. He 
lacked newspaper training, but had varied experience 
in several European countries as a British Foreign 
Office official. An editor volunteered to tutor him. Six 
weeks later he was fit for his new job. Later he founded 
and made a success of the magazine Newsweek. 

None of us will ever have need of a certificate attest- 
ing fulfillment of standards. Nor will we ever require 
it from a newcomer among us. In a few 
hours he will demonstrate under fire mvocationam 
whether or not he is fit to be there. =F Sas 

Furthermore, no exalted board of dele- 
gates from press associations could draft 
standards and [Continued on page 57] 
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Three graduates of the Nelles School chat with Adin Wimpey, Past President of the Orange Club; Bob Robinson; and Superintendent O. Bell} Boys 


74 Secoud Chance for “These Young WMeu —“/hanh 


: on BLANK, age 16, is going home today. Back 
to the little city where he grew up. Back to the 
same streets where, two years ago, he and his gang 
hit the larceny trail which ended in the State re- 
formatory. That is what Jack is leaving; he’s been 
there almost a year. 

But Jack’s practically a new boy now. With the 
help of some men and women wise in boy-ways, he 
has figured it all out. What he did was wrong, 
“plumb dumb’’—no kidding about that. But if folks 
will give him one more chance—why, with what he 
has just learned ...! 

Will the youth get that second chance? Or will 
mistrusting neighbors and nervous parents drive 
him back to his old haunts? The odds are that this 
particular Jack Blank will get that chance because 
he lives in California where some business and pro- 
fessional men are organized to see that he does. 

Young Jack won’t have been home more than a 
few hours, probably, when there will be a knock. 
“I’m Dick Roe,” the gentleman at the door will say. 
“I’m a lumberman uptown and I’ve come out here 
to welcome Jack back. Suppose we could.talk a 
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little?” In the next few minutes the boy and hi 

folks hear this cheerful stranger offer to help Jac! 

get back into school or into a worth-while job. He 
invites Jack to come down and visit him at his yard 
next week and—‘Say, I’m thinking of rounding up 
some fellows for a deep-sea fishing trip next month 
Like to go, Jack?” 

Where did this man come from? Well, Dick Roe 
is a Rotarian, a member of the local Rotary Club. 
At last week’s meeting, his Club President had but- 
tonholed him and had said: “Dick, I’ve got a little 


job for you. Here’s a letter from Bob Robinson, of 


the Orange Rotary Club. He writes that Jack Blank 
is being released from the Fred C. Nelles School at 
Whittier. That’s the former Whittier State Schoo! 
for Boys, you know. Well, Bob says this Jack 


just 16 years old and was sent up to Whittier for 
a misdemeanor at home. It’s up to us to see that he 


walks the straight and narrow.” 

When Dick nods and takes the job, he joins hun 
dreds of other California Rotarians who during th: 
past 12 years have been helping other Jacks—about 


25 a month—from this training school. They have 
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Boys learn trades at the school. Carpentry is the subject here. Classes in shoe repairing and in cookery also prepare boys to earn good wages later. 


whip Some California Rotarians 


aided on the job hunt and with schoolwork, but 
they have also helped the boys and parents improve 
their homes. They have proved to the boys that 
someone in town cares about them. 

A large part of the credit for all this goes to C. H. 
(“Bob”) Robinson, perennial Secretary of the Orange 
Rotary Club. He started it back in 1934 after at- 
tending a “placement breakfast” at Nelles School. 
These breakfasts, he saw, are really honor gradua- 
tion exercises for the boys who are ready to go home. 
The high resolve of the boys should be sustained, 
he reasoned, so he got busy—and you have seen the 
result. Working through Rotary Club Presidents 
throughout the State, the plan functions perfectly. 
It’s a project of the Orange County Council of Ro- 
tary Clubs, with Bob serving as Chairman. Educa- 
tors and the California Youth Authority regard the 
project as a valuable aid. Now Rotary Clubs and 
other groups elsewhere are asking for help in set- 
ting up similar programs, for there are Jack Blanks 
around the world who need only a friendly steer to 
put them back on the highway to good citizenship. 

Yours—Tue ScRATCHPAD MAN 
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Sux Naples and die”’—in such 


words the old poets voiced their love 
and admiration for Naples. But “See 


Rio and live” 
every person who visits Rio, that match- 
less beauty spot of the world. 

Live—to revel in its riot of color: the 
hyacinth blue of moun- 
tains and sea; the gaudy red of gigantic 
poinsettias; the purple, lavender, and 
pure white the Three 
Marys; the green of tropical jungles 
creeping down almost into the heart of 
the city. 

Live—to listen to 
of parrots and macaws; to the sweet 
tones of the sabid; to the rumbling roar 
of the ocean, or the soft swishing of its 


expresses the delight of 


surrounding 


blossoms of 


en 


chatter 


the jolly 


ee 
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See Kio aud Live | 


A WOMAN'S POINT OF VIEW 


ROTARY’S CONVENTION WILL BE HELD NEXT MAY. 


tides against the seawall; to the voice 
of its people—of workmen who sing 
cheerily as they clog along in wooden 
tamancos, pushing carts or bearing bur- 
dens on their heads; of street peddlers 
who call out fruit and fish and candies, 
hardware, and brooms; of callers clap- 
ping hands or clanging big brass bells 
to announce their arrival. Noisy? Yes, 
but one comes to love it! 

Live—for trips across the bay to fairy- 
like islands, whose ancient flavor no 
motorcar may desecrate; for rides in 
speeding cars along the breath-taking, 
ocean-fringed avenues; for the thrill of 
climbing in suspension car to Pao de 
Assticar, the famous Sugar Loaf which 
guards the harbor; for the trip in cog- 












Rio’s Municipal Theate; 
center of stage arts in Bra. 
zil, where Rotary will hold 
its Convention Sessions, 
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ON THE BRAZILIAN CITY WHERI 





By Eula Kennedy Long | 


Author, Lecturer, Wife of R 


wheel railway to the Christ-crov 
Corcovado. From this dizzy summit thi 
climber views one of the most 
inspiring, world-renowned panorama 
But live, above all, to enjoy the § 
cious hospitality of a people to w! 


the slightest expression of a Ww 
brings forth, from society hostess 
humble cook, a sincere “at you! 


ders”; to meet Rio’s citizens as 
saunter along beaches and avenues 
shop in fashionable stores; as they « ; 
ter merrily, flirt, or very definitely « ; 
on business at cafe tables set out i 
black-and-white mosaic pavements. i} 
“If you don’t see what you wa! ' 
announced the Dutchman’s sign, 
for something else.” Not so is Rio. |! 
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vou do not 


find the exact spot, 


or thrill you have anticipated, 


it. Someone can take you there, 
vill go out of his way to do so! 
you inte Nature? The 


ical Gardens offer one of the finest 


rested in 


collections to be found anywhere 
e world. Notable among its trees 
Roval Mother-Palm, brought from 
Portu 
The 


Antilles by King Joao VI of 


when he fled from Napoleon. 


s so it is told, were jealously 

i ded by soldiers, lest the tree lose 
egal exclusiveness and become a 

Thank God that 


non possession 





F; e of the soldiers failed to see the 
s ing seeds, that birds and winds de. 
the orders of an earthly king! For 
iy the royal palm lines many of 
ys streets, best known, perhaps, the 
sandu, which leads to Guanabara 

alace, Brazilian White House. 
There are also the walks and trails of 
Silvestre and Tijuca Mountains, eas- 
ce accessible, yet offering a bewildering 
! iy of tropical trees, ferns, and lianas. 
| lere in these hills one glimpses, still 
} brant and free, the gorgeous purple- 
' jue Morpho, thousands of which have 


been made up into trays and pictures 

for the curio shops 

if Perhaps you are or may be interested 

The Acad- 
main av- 
and the 


art, history, old churches. 
Fine Arts is on the 
nue; the National Library 
Archives, containing many original let- 
ters and find. 
‘he National Museum, in the suburb of 
home of 


emy of 


documents, are easy to 


Sao Cristovao, once country 


nperors, contains fine collections of 


storical objects, native birds, woods, 


d precious stones; as well as a re 


arkable exhibit of Indian objects, in 


iding delicate featherwork and fist- 
ze Mummified heads. 

For you who love to wander around 
1 churches, Rio has much to offer. 


e cornerstone of the principal build- 
g of the convent of Santo Antonio was 
d when Jamestown, Virginia, was 

a year old. In the church of Santo 
\ntonio there is a statue of this greatly 


evered saint of the 13th Century, who, 


for his assistance in driving out the 
French, was made a captain of the 
\rmy and later a_ lieutenant-colonel! 


The Sao Bento Monastery is more than 
00 years old. Candelaria is the church 
Sao Francisco is rich 
And about 20 

iles from the city is the picturesque 
Church of Our Lady of the Cliff (Penha), 
mountain, out 


4% the aristocracy; 


gold-leaf decorations. 


built upon a_ solid-rock 
of which have been carved 365 steps, 
which the very devout sometimes climb 
on hands and knees. 

interested in medical sci- 
ence and sanitation will find inspiration 


in a trip to the Oswaldo Cruz Institute, 


Rotarians 


Mast-jammed harbors such as this ap- 
peal to the camera-toting visitor who 
is seeking something different to snap. 
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named after the doctor who more than 
man was responsible for the 


Brazil. 


any other 


eradication of yellow fever in 


Fifty years ago Rio was a pest hole of 
small pox, bubonic plague, and vellow 


fever. Today no city in the world is 


cleane! and healthier Streets are 


scrubbed every night. And every day 


the “Mosquito Brigade’’—more import 


ant than any army battalion marches 


forth with flashlights, buckets, and dis 


infectants. Regularly and freely they 


examine all premises—bathrooms, toi 


lets, kitchens, back yards; eyes open for 
leaks or empty tin cans or broad-leaved 
plants which might provide a breeding 
place for the dreaded stegomyia. 

If you are concerned with social legis 
lation, visit the headquarters of the 
Social Security Institute. It was founded 
in 1938 to serve workers in some 20,000 


factories of Brazil. Or to see the “othe 


side” of Rio’s gayety and wealth, drop 
in at the public shelters, of which, one, 
“Cristo Redentor,” provides sleeping 
quarters every night for about 800 per- 
sons. Instituto do Povo is a native set- 
tlement house organized by Methodists. 
“Hill of 


Behind it is the notorious 





Thieves,” where once the poorest and 
, 


roughest of Rio’s beggars and thieves 


lived and died. The poor still live there 
in the squalor of tin-can shanties, but it 
neighborhood 

difficult to 
Viana 


one of Brazil's 


Is now a satel 
reach is 
Island 


greatest 


Interesting, but 


the modern village near 


established by 


industrialists, Senhor Henrique Lage. As 


an experiment in the remaking of hu 


manity, he brought from Rio’s congested 
slums about 100 communists and crimi 


nals-in-the-making homeless unem 


ployed boys and men. He placed them 


in comfortable cottages, provided medi 


cal and dental care, and gave them rudi 


mentary education and training in some 


to make men of them 


trade, 


Those interested in the progress of 


education might want to visit some of 


the Ginasios (high schools), normal and 


professional schools, and the American 


founded Colégio Bennett. But perhaps 


more interesting than these, as present 
ing a truer cross section of the people, 


would be a visit to some of the graded 


schools. These are not named after the 


district or suburb in which they are 


located, but after countries of the Pan 


below P.A.W.A 
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American Union, such as Argentina or 
United States or Mexico School. 

In this simple matter of the naming 
of schools, one gets an insight into the 
cosmopolitan spirit of the Brazilians, 
their sense of solidarity with the West 
ern Hemisphere. To them, “America” is 
North, Central, South; Americans are 
white, black, red. Like- 





all its people 
wise, United States does not refer alone 
to the North American brotherhood of 
48, for the United States of Brazil is the 
official name of this republic 

Comfort of modern hotels; excellent 
food, both national and European (and 
why not try some of the Brazilian fei- 
joada and goiabada?); magnificent thea 
ters; fine cars and busses: beautiful 
shops; fascinating flower markets where 
orchids can be bought for a song—the 
Rotarian will find all these at a price 
that is surprisingly reasonable, for the 
American dollar goes far in Brazil 

In addition, visiting Rotarians from 
the north will find a pleasant climate, 
for as seasons are reversed in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, their 1948 Convention, 
May 16-20, comes in Winter. And Winter 
in Rio is delightful—the day’s heat tem- 
pered by. cool sea breezes, the evenings 
and nights comfortable, requiring light- 
weight wraps and blankets. Rain? Per 
haps—showers will come. So the wise 
Rotarian takes a raincoat and umbrella. 

Shopping for souvenirs will be inter- 
esting and easy. Many of the stores dis- 
play signs to the effect that “English is 


spoken here” (though sometimes the 
clerk’s English may prove almost as ele- 
mentary as the visitor’s Portuguese! ). 
Mementos can be picked up to suit every 
taste and pocketbook, beginning with 
diamonds, for which Brazil is rightly 
famous. Then there are the other native 
stones—beautiful amethysts, aquama- 
rines, and topazes; there are gorgeously 
colored agates; articles of inlaid woods; 
trays and pictures of butterfly wings 
and hummingbird feathers, in the most 
intricate and delicate of designs; filet 
and pillow (bilro) laces. 

And for those who want real curiosi- 
ties, things especially to please the chil- 
dren back home, there are dolls to repre- 
sent the Negro women of Bahia and the 
cowboys of the Rio Grande pampas; 
baskets made from armadillo shells; 
polished Brazil-nut pods; mounted bee- 
tles and hummingbirds; gigantic sauba 
ants in costume; yards of snake skins. 

Tangible curios, however, and lovely 
souvenirs will not be needed to bring 
Brazil to mind throughout the coming 
years. In the heart of everyone who 
makes the trip will live the most pre- 
cious souvenir of all—the picture of a 
city made incomparably beautiful by 
God and man; the memory of a people, 
generous, charming, and not only will- 
ing but actually happy to be of service 
to the foreigner in their midst. 

See Rio, Rotarian; “see Rio and live.” 
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Everyone who has visited exotic Rio recalls its mosaic sidewalks laid out in 
highly unusual and spectacular designs. This Sunday-morning scene at the 
famous Copacabana Beach section shows one of many interesting variations. 


Note: Practical suggestions on 
Portuguese pronunciation were giv- 
en in Portuguese Lesson No. 1 in 
the August Rorarian, the first in a 
series of nine prepared by Henley 
C. Hill. The vowels are pronounced 
as follows: a—ah—as in father; e— 
eh—as in fit; é—éh as in Ella; i—ee 
—as in police; o—oh—as in over; 
6—aw—as in awful; u—oo—as in 
moon; y—ee—as in body. 





What time is it? 
Que horas sao? 
Keh aw’-rahs sao? 


It is eight o’clock in the morning. 
Sdo as oito da manhda. 
Sao ahs oy’-toh dah mah-nyah’. 


It is one o’clock in the afternoon. 
Sdo a uma da tarde. 
Sao ah oo’-mah dah tahr’-deh. 


It is three fifteen. 
Sdo as tres e quinze. 
Sao ahs trehs eh keen’-zeh. 


It is half past four. 
Sdo as quatro e meia. 
Sao ahs kwah’-troh eh meh’-yah. 


It is twenty to five. 

Sado as cinco menos vinte. 

Sao ahs ceen’-coh meh’-nohs veen’-teh. 
It is fifteen to six. 

Sdo as seis menos um quarto. 


Sao ahs say-s meh’-nohs oom kwahr’- 
toh. 


At nine at night. 
As nove horas de noite. 
Ahs naw’-veh aw’-rahs dah noy’-teh. 


After lunch. 
Depois do almaco. 
Deh-poys’ doh ahl-moh’-soh. 





Often the time is expressed on 
the basis of a 24-hour clock. For i 
example, 6 P.M. is the 18th hour ic 


es 


Formal dinner at nine o’clock. 

Jantar com traje de rigor ds vinte 
e uma horas, 

Jahn-tahr’ cohm trah-’jeh deh ree- 

, , , 

gohr’ ahs veen’-teh eh o0’-mah aw’- 
rahs. 

It is twelve sharp. 

Sdo as doze em ponto. 


Sao ahs doh’-zeh ehm pohn’-toh. 


At midnight. 
A meia-noite. 
Ah meh’-yah noy’-teh. 


At noon. 
Ao meio-dia. 
Ah’-oh meh’-yoh dee’-ah. 


Come in the afternoon. 
Venha pela tarde. 
Veh’-nyah peh’-lah tahr’-deh. 
Come early. 

Venha cedo., 

Veh’-nyah ceh’-doh. 


It is late, we must go. 

E tarde, temos que ir. 

Eh tahr’-deh, teh’-mohs keh eer. 
Yesterday. 

Hontem. 

Ohn’-tehm. 

Today. ; 

Hoje. . : 
Oh’-jeh. 5 
Tomorrow. 

Amanha. 

Ah-mah-nya’. 

Our boat leaves at o’clock. 
O nosso vapor parte ds horas. 


Oh nohs’-soh vah-pohr’ pahr’-te ahs 
— aw’-rahs. 


Se Nome 


2 oe ae 
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g Klectric-Eye Counting. For some 
nhotoelectric counters have been 

yut their speed of action has now 
so much improved that they will 

up to 500 objects a minute. Even 

e-inch object passing the beam in 
two-hundredth of a second can be 

ted. This is much better than the 

units would do. The same device 
ye used to sound a bell, flash a light, 
tuate any similar signal when a 


enters 


@ Bark Products. Bark, which repre- 
ts some 12% percent of a saw log, 

ip to now been a waste and gen- 

‘a nuisance, but the thick bark of 
Jouglas fir is being worked up into 
lifferent products under one gen- 
name. products are cork 
short fibers, tissue powder, a 

fiber combination, and a cork-fiber- 

der combination. While the present 

nt is solely for the utilization of the 
of the Douglas fir, the bark of all 

er conifers is similarly usable though 
general treatment methods must 

e modified for each different type of 
These products are to be sold to 
unufacturers for use in plywood-bind- 
insecticides, and soil con- 


These 





plastics, 


ning. 


@ First Aid. For years we have had 
small sealed glass tubes of aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia in 
webbing “stockings” put up in 
little packages like paper matches. 
Most Pullman porters, air-line 
stewardesses, and morticians have 
them for reviving fainting people. 
To use them, one crushes the web- 
protected tube and inhales. A new 
companion article, similarly sealed 
and protected, contains a mixture 
of menthol, eucalyptol, camphor, 
etc., and is for the purpose of eas- 
ing difficult breathing, nasal stuffi- 
ness, and the like. 


@ Fog Meter. A new device that meas- 
es the transmission of light by the 
nosphere is being tested. It has al- 
idy proved that it can detect gather- 

fog as much as six hours before a 
iined human observer’s eye could see 
The exact uses to which it can be put 
e still guesswork, but it will probably 
ke the guesswork out of haze and fog 
nditions, especially around airports. 


BSmell and Germ Killer. A new odor- 
ess bactericide 200 times more powerful 
than carbolic acid in killing germs has 
een found to act also as a deodorizer 

Is a quaternary ammonium com- 
ound and seems particularly suited to 
the rinsing of restaurant dishes and 
It can also be used on any 
disinfectant. The 
pure chemical is an odorless white pow- 


glassware 


bject requiring a 
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der readily soluble in water. It is stable 
and noninflammable and will not injure 
fabrics, metals, or painted surfaces. It 
is nonirritating to the skin and has a 
very low toxicity to warm-blooded ani- 
mals. A solution of even one part in 
50,000 of water is effective against 
streptococci. A one-to-3,000-part solution 
in water can be used as a deodorant 
spray or wash for dogs and other pets 


@ Waste Receptacle. In many a spick 
and-span kitchen the only sour note is 
a leaky, noisome garbage bag or can 
which is anything but sensible or san- 
itary. Now on the market are an 
automatic holder and bag that really 
solve this household problem. The bag, 
of heavy-duty waxed Kraft paper and 
actually water tight, fits a special holder 
which keeps it tightly closed, but which 
opens at the touch of a hand or foot 


@VFireprooted Cotton Bales. It has 
been found that fires occurring in bales 
of stored cotton can be prevented by 
so simple a method as simply dusting 
the bales with bicarbonate of soda. If 
such a protected bale is exposed to a 
even a lighted match, 
the bicarbonate at once liberates enough 
carbon dioxide to put out the fire before 
it gets started. All powder fire extin- 
guishers have for years been chiefly this 
bicarbonate with a little tale or 
similar ingredient added to prevent cak- 
ing of the bicarbonate. 


spark, heat, or 


same 


@ Rubber Base Paints. One of the 
chief advantages of the new synthetic- 
rubber base paints is that you can apply 





The drama of the heavens is brougnt 
down to earth with this portable “ plan- 
etarium” made for use by science and 
astronomy instructors and amateur as- 
tronomers. It reveals images of all the 
stars down to the fourth magnitude. 


them to wet walls and the like and for 
get all about the dampness. The paint 
dries in an hour and is tough and dura 
alkali 


cleaners in a wav no 


ble, resisting acid and fumes as 


well as strong 


will stay 


Fahren 


ordinary paint can match It 
white on hot 
heit Its 


chemical 


pipes up to 250 
greatest use 1s In 
tanks It is not 
one gallon will cover up 


painting 
and wate! 
expensive, for 
to 400 square feet It is made in black, 
aluminum, and other 


white, many 


colors 


@ Listen! 
metals from 


Determining the thickness of 


one side of them is now 
possible with the use of a sound device 
which reflection of a 


supersonic 


measures the 
wave It is adaptable to 
thin 


and can be 


produc tion-line testing of sections 


or to metal-clad materials, 


used to detect invisible internal defects. 


@ Woe to Bugs. A new insect poi- 
son, better than DDT for some 
purposes, furnishes a _ one-shot 
treatment for lice, fleas, ticks, 
grubs, screwworms, and the like on 
livestock. It may be put into 
sprays, and its use keeps animals 
free from insects for long periods 
of time. One great advantage over 
DDT comes from the fact that it is 
not a crystalline powder as DDT 
is, but instead is a noncrystalline 
liquid, and consequently never 
leaves a powder that will dust off. 
One spraying will last a month! 
This product is equally effective 
against grasshoppers and many 
other pests. 
@ Vibration-Free Sander. A new vibra 
tion-free pneumatic hand sander is said 
to save 50 to 70 percent on production 
The trick 
two sanding pads instead of one 
forth 
Vibration, as tran 


sanding costs lies in having 
These 
vibrate back and rapidly, but in 
opposite directions 
mitted to the hand, is therefore almost 
zero and it 
man or 
freely as it i 


is simple for an operator 

woman—to guide the machine 
Furni 
ture and automobile manufacturers and 


so light in weight 


repairmen will especially appreciate the 
Buffing or polishing pads 
can easily be substituted, which will in 
utility 


new sanders 


crease the machine's general 


8B Cold-Blooded Killer. That is just 


what rotenone and its more stable arti 
ficial derivatives accomplish for they 
are fatal to all cold-blooded animals 
such as fish, snakes, and insects, but 
harmless to warm-blooded animals. Na 
tives of the Tropics have known fo! 


centuries that the juice of the rotenone 
will kill the 
fish and yet the fish so killed are safe to 
eat. These 
into an oil 
hydrogenation Oil solutions or 
these 
noids are fatal to insects that 
with 

solutions 


root if put into the water 


rotenoids may be “sealed” 


base by polymerization and 
even 
paints containing stabilized rote 
come in 
contact surfaces sprayed with 
these 


2 2 
Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


in care of 
Fast 
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WAR WAIFS DISCOVER NEW LIFE IN A VILLAGE 
NAMED FOR SWITZERLAND'S FAMED EDUCATOR. 


By Wm. de Cock Buning 


A a GIRL stepped forward 
from children 
gathered on a Swiss mountain meadow 


a group of and adults 
in Canton Appenzell. Hands cupped to 
her mouth, she called: 

“You boys and girls who have neither 
father nor 
Your home is ready!” 


mother, come to us here! 
Turning to a different 
the 


point on the 


compass, she call. Four 
times it went echoing over the quiet 
Alpine hills. As had 
caught the spirit of the dedication cere- 
monies at Village for Chil- 


dren near Trogen, 3,000 feet above Lake 


repeated 
nothing else, it 
Pestalozzi 


Constance, on Switzerland’s northeast 
boundary. 

That was 22 months ago, but her in- 
vitation still stands. And all 


rope, little casualties of World War II 


over Eu- 
are awaiting their turn to come to this 
unusual village. There they will have a 
chance to rebuild lives shattered by 
shells and bombs—and misery. 

Thus history repeats itself. For the 
village is named after Switzerland’s 
great educator, Johann Heinrich 
talozzi (pes-ta-lot’-se), who undertook a 
similar mission of mercy 149 years ago. 
In 1798, invading French armies had 
left wreckage and suffering in their 
wake. It was the heroic Pestalozzi who 
found a group of children starving on 
the shores of Lake Lucerne. He took 


Pes- 
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Past Vice-President, Rotary International; 
Member of the Rotary Club of 
The Hag He, The Netherlands 


them to a deserted convent where he 
fed and clothed them for a year at great 
personal sacrifice. 

But the new Kinderdorf Pestalozzi is 


more than an orphanage. It’s an un- 
usual excursion into the field of inter- 
national understanding. Under’ the 


supervision of kindly adults, these war 
waifs learn the good points of people 
of every nationality. Polish youngsters 
who saw their homes blasted to ruins 
and their parents killeaé by German 
bombs no longer fear and distrust the 
German or French or Hungarian lads 
they meet in the workshops or out on 
the playgrounds. Little Henri of Bel- 
gium lends his kite to Otto, a boy from 
the neighboring German And 
Jeanne of French origin and Maria, late 
of Greece, happily exchange confidences, 


house. 


as children are wont to do. 

The vision of one man is largely re- 
sponsible for this village. He is Walter 
Robert Corti, a Swiss lawyer and writer. 
Heartsick over the plight of Europe’s 
war orphans, he envisioned a communi- 
ty of children where nationalistic enmi- 
ties would be unknown. 

“We will build it in Switzerland,” he 
decided, “but home will house 
children of one nationality. A house of 
Dutch children, for example, and an- 
other for Austrian boys and girls. The 
foster parents in each home will empha- 


each 
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“Your home is ready!” This girl’s call 
keynoted the dedication of the chil- 
dren’s village, which was built in part 
by young boys who were to live there. 


size tolerance and love for the childré 
in adjoining homes, whether Greek or 
Italian or Polish.” 

To make it easier for the children to 
understand one another, courses in Es- 
peranto, the universal language, 
planned. 

His early plans were ambitious. H¢ 
wanted a village for at least 8,000 home- 
forsaken, and destitute children. 

3ut friends with whom he discussed th« 
project threw up their hands. 

“Too big,” they protested, “too exp* 
sive. Where will the money come from 

Corti pointed out the need for a larg: 
community. ... Young girls in man 
impoverished cities prostitute the! 
selves for a slice of bread... . Boys must 
rob to keep alive. ... There is nobod 


less, 
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are for them. ... The problem was 
vense, he said. 

Rut finally Corti’s friends convinced 
of the need of starting off with only 
all village. 

with one for 400 chil- 


Tet us begin 


thev urged. “Build two houses 
each nationality. Then later we can 
nand the village when more money is 


iilable.” 
Once plans were completed, the next 
k was to raise funds. To hurdle this 
. formidable obstacle, the Pestalozzi group 
led on M. QO. 


Binder, secretary of 


Pro Juvente, the Swiss welfare agency 
Mi r children. 

i Hearts and purses opened when peo- 

2" nle heard of Binder’s plan. School chil- 

en all bought in- 

merable ladybird badges. Many an- 


over Switzerland 


11 subscriptions of life memberships 
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in the Pestalozzi Children’s Village As- 
sociation were sold. 

All Switzerland seemed to see the pos- 
Cash 
build 
ing materials, and food were dispatched 


More than 


sibilities of this unique village. 


donations and gifts of clothing, 
to Corti and his associates 


60) youths, many from distant Cantons, 
came the first Summer to help construct 
the first set of buildings. Soon eight 
homes were built, each housing 16 chil 
dren from 4 to 13 years of age. House 
parents and their assistants were chosen 
to match the nationality of each group 

Mrs. Buning and I recently visited the 
village. As a Rotarian, I have been keen 
ly interested in this experiment in de- 
velopment of international love and un- 
That, with the 


fact our daughter was employed in this 


derstanding. combined 


children’s village at Trogen, led us to 
spend two days at Kinderdorf Pestalozzi. 
We left deeply impressed by all we had 
seen and heard. The enthusiasm shown 
by everybody and the idealism of the 
leaders were stimulating. 

Of course, the village is not completed. 
flowers at the 
time of our visit. Workshops and offices 


There were no trees or 


were not ready, but the homes were well 
furnished, comfortable, and cheery. 

I was told that so many of these lit- 
tle orphans were so distraught by the 
terrors and tragedies they had witnessed 
they could not relax at first. Now it is 


different. No longer do they dread the 


morning. They know they will be wel 


come guests at Pestalozzi Village until 
16 By 
into the 


learned a useful trade, they will be in a 


that time they will be ready to 


step outside world: Having 


position to take care of themselves. 





Who would guess that these busy children were wartime casualties a few months ago? 





Heroic Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, His 
work and name are being carried on. 


The only drawback is that we need 
1,000 Pestalozzi Villages all over Europe 
—not just one Yet even the first con 
tinues to need money. Expenses must 


be met each week and month. Othe 


wise the hopes and plans of pathetic 
little 
many countries will be blighted 


orphans waiting their turn in 


I left Pestalozzi Village convinced that 
it is a new and significant venture. In 


mv mind's eve I see the young men and 


women of Pestalozzi returning to their 


native lands strong, confident, and un 


afraid After absences of five, ten, or 


more years, they will come with grati 
tude, love, and understanding for their 
friends of many nationalities. They will 
be powerful instruments in the creation 
of a new world of international solidar- 
ity. 

From their ranks may well come some 


of tomorrow’s leaders in Europe. 


he 


: 
- 
‘ 
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Herbert Brown (center) and sons David 


left) and Herbert, Jr., belong to the 
Retary Club of San luan, Puerto Rico. 





The Rotary Club of Hounslow, Eng- 
land includes two Mackies:] ohn (right), 
President of Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and his 
son, W. Mackie, the Club President. 





President Guernsey (left) is greeted 
on his recent Antipodean tour by Dis- 
trict Governor John Junius Price. 


When Delta, Ohio, Rotarians had con- 
cluded their annual tomato-canning 
bee, they counted 457 cans for distri- 
bution among charitable institutions. 
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ia KE WARMED. They celebrated 
Luke P. Perrus Day in the Rotary Club 
of Savannah, Ga., a few weeks back 

bv decision of the Club’s Board of Di- 
ectors. It was the first time any mem- 
her of the Club had been so honored. 
RoTARIAN Petrus, in case you didn’t 
know, has been editor of Savannah Ro- 
tary, the Club’s publication, for 27 
vears, and, besides, has a 27-year record 
of perfect attendance at Club meetings 
and a similar record at District Con- 
ferences held in three States. He was 
presented with checks totalling $2,000, 
representing advance subscriptions and 
advertisements for the city directory 
Mrs. Pettus, the 
of the Savan- 


which he publishes. 
famed “Maggie Darling,” 
nah Rotary, was presented with a silver 


tray. 


‘Most Influential.’ The January 10 
issue of Collier's published a feature 
article on Rotary and other service 
clubs. The author, OREN ARNOLD, con- 
siders the million members of these or- 
ganizations as the “most important 
groupings of men in the world today; 
the most influential, the most impervi- 
ous to criticism,” and further makes 
the statement that “If they wish to, 
they are now strong enough to control 
this nation.” 


Three’s No Crowd. Cuas. B. KELLO, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Norfolk, 
Va., has triple reason to’be proud of the 
latest increase in his family. He recent- 
ly became the proud, if momentarily 
flustered, father of triplets: two girls 
and a boy. They joined the KELLOos’ first 
child, CHas. B. KeLxLo III, aged 2% years. 
“Is there another Rotarian who has 
triplets?” asks RoTARIAN KELLO, 

Rotarian Honors. FRrAnNcis A. KeEt- 
rANEH, of Beirut, Lebanon, a Past Direc- 
tor of Rotary International, has been 
made an Officer of the Order of the 
Cedar by the Government of Lebanon. 

Dr. RAFAEL ILLEscAs, of Mexico 
City, Mexico, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the faculty of chemical sciences 
at the National University of Mexico. 

Three Rotarians are members of 
the National Congress of Ecuador: Dr. 
CARLOS ANDRADE MArIN, of Quito, is 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
while Dr. OswaLpo Loor, of Portoviejo, 
and Victor M. JANner, of Guayaquil, are 
Senators. Dr. Loor is Governor of Ro- 
tary’s District 39....J. McDonatp 
Comer, of Birmingham, Ala., recently 
was named “Man of the Year” (1947) 
for the Southern part of the United 
States by editors of Dixie Business mag- 
azine. He is an official of Avondale 
Mills in Alabama. 

H. D. RuHM and C. LEsTeR RICHARDS, 
of Columbia, Tenn., were recently elect- 
ed president and _ secretary-treasurer, 





Lratehpaddings 


WHAT ROTARIANS ARE DOING. 


respectively, of the Middle Ty 
Technical Society. Rorarian 

whose 50 years of service wit] 

phate and chemical company 

cently celebrated by the Colum 
tary Club as “H. D. RuuMm Day,’ 
tired. Norton P. Riper, of 
burg, Ill, and Dr. Harotp F 
Bushnell, Ill, recently 
Beaver awards in connection \ 
Scouts of America 
EUGENE Marquis, charter Presi 
the Rotary Club of Rennes, Fra 
cently was elected president | 
World Medical Association (Asso 
Medicale Mondiale) composed o 
sentatives of 55 nations. 


receiver 


services 


Inventor. Many a hotel gue 
has wondered why the managem¢ 
not remove the old-fashioned 
tures from the ceiling of his roo 
have been looking at the sprinkl 
tem. Recently CHESTER W. Hat 
member of the Rotary Club of C!) 
Ill., collaborated in designing a 
sprinkler head which is imbedd 
the ceiling so only the fusibk 
shows. The deflector plate is conc: 
in a recess inside the body of the 
kler and automatically drops into | 
when the sprinkler is actuated. 


Brother Presidents. The current 
tary year is proving a presidential 
for the Jones brothers, members of 
Michigan Rotary Clubs. Rosert 
President of the Clarkston Club, 
Port Huron Rotarians have Epwa! 
as their head. 


Reunion. It’s easy to becom: 
quainted while en route to a Rotary 
vention. That proved to be the 
when a group of Rotarians from \ 
land, Pennsylvania, and West Virs 
occupied the same Pullman car 01 
trip to San Francisco last June. So 
firmly were ties of friendship that | 
decided to meet later in the Sun 
and Fall. One reunion was held in > 
Holland, Pa., and another in Oaki: 
Md. 


Cooperation. It’s the usual thins 
one South Dakotan to lend a hel; 
hand to another. Such was the 
when CONGRESSMAN KARL MuND1 
LAURENCE W., Rosinson, of Mitchell, G 
ernor of Rotary’s District 119, discuss: 
plans for the former’s recent tou! 
Europe. CONGRESSMAN Munpt is 
chairman of the Smith-Mundt Jo 
Committee of the U. S. Senate 
House of Representatives to study ¢ 
nomic and_ political conditions 
Europe. GOVERNOR ROBINSON propost 
writing to District Governors and int« 
national Directors in countries wh 
the committee would visit. This wou 
enable CONGRESSMAN Munprt to contact 
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Ss secure 


opin 
mn from private 
ff Government chan- 


Although 





ked that way. 


tarian, CONGRESSMAN MUNDT was 

eceived by European Rotari 

e lett introduction which 

led hi enabled him to dis- 

§ everal probl s of absorbing in 
He col ted: “All the Ro 

I have et over here [Europe] 

high-type men who demon 

eal friendship for the U.S.A.” 


Members of the Rotary 
Calif., 
yto new nicknames as the result 
sion by the Club’s Board of Di- 
It all started as the result of 


y name-calling by Forrest 


Nicknames. 


f San Clemente, are an 








an 
e Club’s fi Secretary. Rorari- 
has a happy faculty for select- 
names \fter labelling a mor- 
1 ‘ igger” and a nurseryman as 
' ter.” the Board of Directors voted 
ew nit umes indicative of the 
ers’ professions or trades. New 
vere issued and each member 
not to answer unless his new 
iS user Typical nicknames 
the vocation in parentheses) in 
ren Percent (banker), Skillet 
rateur), | pot (newspaper), 
(laundryman), Pill (druggist), 
(fire ! lrance), Sky Pilot 

) il 1 (accountant) 


Presidential Turkey. When Harry S. 
AN, Pre ent of the United States, 

n to ] Thanksgiving Day din 

e proba carved a turkey pre 

o him by A. E. MatTLAack, a mem- 


e Rotary Club of Ramona, 


nd president of the National 
Grow¢’ Association. And he 
ive been wearing a hand-painted 
e bearing hi initials and the 
Seal of e United States. The tie 


iinted by a niece of ROTARIAN MATt- 


Memorial Park. Honoring the mem- 
f the late Joun B. Howartu, long 


Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
ngham, Mich., more than 60 Ro- 
; ans attended dedicatory services of 
varth Memorial Park in Birmingham 

ently. The dedication marked the 


step in the development of local 
Birmingham Rotary 
Club contributed $3,000 for the park, 
matched by the city 


| areas The 
ch sum was 


nmission. 


President’s Award. A change in pro- 

cedure for the President’s Award Con- 

test in 1948-49 has been announced by 
} the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national. As in the past, the citation 

vill be awarded each year to one Ro- 

tary Club in each District for the most 
gnificant achievements in promoting 


Harry E. Hovey, a Past Governor of 
District 171, helps these seventh- 
graders to plant a shrub as part of 
the park-beautification plan of the 
700-member Athenian Youth group of 
school children in Geneva, N % & 
is sponsored by the local Rotary Club. 
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’ 7 . 
the Rotary ideal of service 


with the year 


Beginning 
1948-49, however, the win 
ning Club will be selected by a District 
preferably the District Ad 


Committee, 


visory Committee, if one exists, on the 
basis of reports and information re 
ceived by the District Governor from 


Clubs. Heretofore, Rotary 
Clubs have been asked to submit entries 


in the Contest. 


the various 


Reciprocity. During World War II 
the Rotary Club of Westminster West 
London, England, enjoyed a close rela 
the United Nations Rotary 
informal 
tarians from occupied countries living 
in Britain. After the war, the Fellow 
disbanded, with most of its 
turning to their home coun 


The re 


tionship with 


Fellowship, an group of Ro 


ship was 
members re 
tries naining few voted to give 
the balance of their funds to the West 
West Club for International 


Service program purposes. Presentation 


minster 


was made by Jim RyYAwn and acceptance 
by PRESIDENT T. V. Garrup and Past 
PRESIDENT WALLIS STREAT. 


Follow-Ups. “Somewhere in western 
was the sole clue to the where 
HuGH AGNEW, a 
Club of Seneca, 
vacation, he had 
thus 
perfect-attendance meeting of his Club 
However, CHARLES 5S. 
RICH met the emergency. He 
ARIAN AGNEW 

Sharon Springs, 


Kansas” 
member of 
Kans. Ab 
left no for 


endangering a 


abouts of 


warding 


address, 
SECRETARY Goop 
senta wu 
to Rot addressed “c/o Hi 


Father, 


1 } 
worked, 


Kans.” It 
The absentee made up his at 
near-by Tribune, and the 
Seneca Club had its 100 percent attend 


tendance in 


ance meeting. 

The Santa Barbara, Calif., Rotary 
Club of 155 members especially wanted 
a perfect-attendance meeting vhen 
District Governor H. W. Ke tty, of 


Shafter, Calif., paid his official visit. 
One member, SAM KRAMER, Was missing 
away on a horseback trip in a remote 


His horse was unable to get him 


area 
in on time, but RoTarRtIAN KRAMER made 
good. He paid off a deficit of almost 
$100 in the Club’s Christmas Cheer 
Fund! 

THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 











President Guernsey (right), and three 
generations of Mission, Tex., Goodwins, 





An unusual backdrop for a Past RI Pres 
ident—Clinton P. Anderson (center). 
He recently addressed a joint meeting 
of service clubs held in Alexandria, Va. 





An exhibit in a Scout hobby show spon 
sored by Rotarians of Charlotte, N. 
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Important freight when London, Ont., 
Canada, Rotarians flew to visit the 
Heights of Greater Cleveland, Ohio, 
Rotary Club (see item) was this cheese, 
held by A. R. Gay and G. A. Wheable. 





Rotarian Waldo Ward, of Elkins, W. 
Va., announces A. Sharp as winner of 
the prize calf the Elkins Rotary Club 
gave for outstanding 4-H Club work. 


Photo: Kerr 




















A barbecue (above) and interna- 
tional and intercity meetings 
high-lighted the recent Texas 
tour by Rotary’s international 
President, S. Kendrick Guernsey, 
and his lady. At right, the First 
Couple is being met at Browns- 
ville airport. A. W. Taylor, Presi- 
dent of the McAllen Club, is on 
“Ken's” left; next are District 
Governor Ohland Morton, Edin- 
burg; and G. Garza Flores, Pres- 
ident, Matamoros, Mexico, Club. 
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On Crossing High light of the re- 
the Border cent two-day interna- 


tional intercity meet- 


ing in CuHrnuAHuUA, MExICcO, was the 


exchange of national flags by the Presi- 


dents of the Rotary Clubs of EL Paso, 
Tex., U.S.A., and CHIHUAHUA, amid a 
salute by a Mexican Army drum and 
bugle corps. Present at the affair were 
240 Rotarians and their ladies from six 
Texas Clubs and six Clubs in Mexico. 
The first of a series of joint meet- 
ings was recently held by Rotarians of 
SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT., 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MIcu., U.S.A., with the 
latter Club as host. The meeting took 
on an even broader international aspect 
when the main talk concerned the im 
portance of Germany in present world 
affairs. . Rotarians of LONpDoN, ONT., 
CANADA, and HEIGHTS OF GREATER CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIo, U.S.A., had a big week re 
cently. A group from the latter Club 
flew to Lonpon for an international in- 
tercity meeting, and three days later 
their friends (see cut) returned the 
compliment. 

A recent meeting of the Rotary Club 
of LEXINGTON, Ky., was designated as 
“Georgetown Day,” when approximately 
50 members of the Rotary Club of 
GEORGETOWN, Ky., provided the program. 


CANADA, and 


During recent 
months a number of 
sons and daughters 
of English Rotarians had an opportun- 
ity to visit in GOTEBORG, SWEDEN, as 
guests of the local Rotary Club. Once 
when a large group made the trip, 
busses were put at their disposal, and 
visits were made to a museum, a large 
industrial plant, and a military estab- 
lishment. A banquet topped off the day. 


Young Britons 
See Sweden 


The recently organ- 
ized Rotary Club of 
ISSOUDUN, FRANCE, 
has hit upon a project which should 
appeal to Rotarians with young blood. 


Enter the 
Gladiators! 





otary Keporter 


BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE Won, 


The Club has decided to orga) 
athletic competition among nea 
tary Clubs. A cast gladiator, 

a member who has an art foun 
be presented to the winning Clul 


When nin¢ 
members 


Old Words 


Inspire Anew 
cently induct: 


the Rotary Club of KEemprtviILi: 
CANADA, District Governor W. S 
used the “charge to new membe 
ten a number of years ago by 
Dr. Leslie Pidgeon, of MonTREA 
CANADA, President of Rotary I 
tional in 1917-18. On the day bef 
induction the 
their sponsors, and Club office: 
guests at a special meeting hel 
the auspices of the Past Pres 
Committee of the Rotary Club of 0 
wa, ONT., CANADA, when Rotary e 
tion was on the “menu.” 


prospective me 


Hungry Fed, A campaign 
Homeless Housed ently started b 
Rotary Club of La 
GOS DE MorENO, Mexico, to benefit 
poor children of its community. A 
ing room was established where br 
fasts are served to needy youngste 
Medical attention is provided, as 
barber-shop facilities and showers 
A 30-bed asylum for beggars was 
cently opened in La Romana, DomiIn! 
REPUBLIC. It is sponsored by the 
Rotary Club. Contributions were < 
tained from local citizens as well 
from the Government. 


Ayden Outshines 
its Candles 


Rotarians of Ay 
Y. C., found 
Club low on can 
power recently—but the strength of | 
group’s fellowship proved to be in 
verse proportion. When electric po 
was shut off in AYDEN every eve! 
from 6 until 7 o’clock because of 
dynamo breakdown, rather than cha 
the regular meeting time the Club 
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elicht at the usual hour. A Club 
an reported that although the 
1s cold (having to be cooked 
6) and the singing was bad 





ird to see the words), attend- 





= yery good (better than 99 
More Clubs February marks the 
ver anniversary of 

brate . 
more Rotary 
Congratulations to them all! 
e Gainesville, Ga.; Harvard, II1.; 
gdon, Pa [wo Rivers, Wis.; 
Tex.; Nyack, N. Y.; Lake City, 
Westminste Mad Antigo. Wis.; 
sue, Mich.; Winona, Minn.; Ox- 
C.: Athens, Ohio; Preston, Ida 
i Deer, Alta., Canada; Holbrook, 
Leaksville-Spray, N. C.; Norton, 
Kaukauna, Wis.; Terra Alta, W. 
'empe, Al Burbank, Calif.; 

rex 

ymmemorate the silver anniver- 
the Rota Club of AUCKLAND, 


ZEALAND, Which was observed in 

the members decided to establish 

rooms which will be a focal point 
visiting Rotarians in their city. 
ims were officially opened by S. 
ck Guernsey, President of Rotary 

national, while on his recent tour 
Antipodes 


Building for Chere are many con 
the Future crete ways in which 
Rotary Clubs help to 

lish a firm foundation for the 
rsters of 1eir communities. In 
Cauir., the Club is building a 
Scout ship to be used for all Scout 
ties. Besides furnishing the ma- 
ils, the members are doing the ac- 
vork. The Rotary Club and 
rican Legion in BALDWIN, KANS., re- 
y joined forces to provide a pre- 
ated barracks as quarters for the 
soy Scouts . Rotarians in 
ERTVILLE, N. J.-NEW HOPE, PA., are 
soring an outdoor recreation cen- 


+} 


ind are aiding in sponsorship and 
port of a teen-age center in which 
Whiteman, the noted orchestra 
er, is also interested. Every Friday 
; t one or more screen or radio stars 
} vide entertainment. 
The high-school youth who attends 
eetings of the Rotary Club of Eau 
AIRE, WIs., on a one-month basis dur- 
ng the school year introduces his suc- 
essor at the beginning of the next 
mth. He also summarizes impressions 
iined during his contact with the Club. 


Yea, Teams! Inaugurating an an- 
Clubs Back Them ual football dinner, 
the Rotary Club of 

OOMINGTON, ILL., féted approximately 
) gridders, representing four local 
gh schools, and presented the seniors 
ith medallions. . . . Rotarians in Co- 
UMBIA, N. C., are aiding the athletic 
rogram of their community in another 
vay. They recently purchased a bus to 
ransport teams to out-of-town games, 
ind for general school and community 
ise other than student conveyance to 
ind from school. ... As a part of the 
planned activity of the Youth Commit- 
tee of the Rotary Club of HawrTHorne, 
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One of the two oxygen tents which the Rotary Club of Nashua, N. H., recently gave 
to the two local hospitals stands inspection by representatives of the Rotary Club, 
the hospitals, and physicians. It was the culmination of a two-year Club project. 


Can any Rotarian beat it? George Walther, Sr. (fourth from right), has nine sons and 
a son-in-law in business (steel) with him. Seven of them recently helped put on a 
program for his Club, in Dayton, Ohio. Chairman H. T. Guion is at the far right. 





Pawtucket, R. 1., Rotarians recently purchased a former “ready room” at a near-by 
airport, dismantled it, moved it, and set it up as a Girl Scout day camp shelter. Here 
Past Club President Alfred Elson, Jr., is shown presenting the key to the lodge to 
Mrs. Frank J]. Hayes, chairman of the day camp committee of the Girl Scout group. 
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Coshocton, Ohio, met its $1,500 4-H 
quota, Here Rotarian E. Crawford gives 
the check to 4-H Leader Betty Brooks. 





Signs around Del Rio, Tex., indicate 
the local Rotary Club’s interest in pro- 
moting international understanding. 


Photo: ABC 


Jack Cressman (right), a Paul Harris 
Fellow, greets E. C. Budge, President 
of the Rotary Club of Montreal, Que., 
Canada, Percy Hodgson (center), of 
Pawtucket, R. 1., head of Rotary’s Aims 
and Objects Committee, spoke that day. 





Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada, Rotarians 
have sent 80 food parcels to Britain. 
With part of them are Club President 
James Clark (right) and Tom Jepson, 
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N. J., more than 500 lads were enabled 
to see major-league baseball games last 
Summer. 

A 12-page program in the form of a 
regulation-size football and balloon foot- 
balls added zip to the recent annual 
football banquet given by the Rotary 
Club of Mount Union, Pa., honoring the 
local high school’s football teams. 
Sweaters of the senior players were dis- 
played in tribute on each side of the 
speaker's table. 


Now They Know A former staff lec- 


Marshall Plan turer for the United 
Nations Association 


described the present political situation 
in Europe and the main points of the 
Marshall Plan before a recent joint 
service-club meeting in Dover, N. H 
Guests of the Dover Rotary Club that 
day were the local Kiwanis and Lions 
Clubs and the Lions Club of near-by 
DURHAM. An even larger audience had 
an opportunity to listen in on another 
recent meeting of the Dover Club, for 
that day a discussion of the United Na- 
tions was broadcast over a local radio 
station. 


The Rotary Club of 
MARYVILLE, Mo., has 
a new approach to 
the problem of international under- 
standing. It was host recently to a 
group of students from eight nations 
who are attending a local college. They 
hailed from Bolivia, Brazil, China, Col- 
ombia, France, Greece, Panama, and 
Peru (see cut, page 14). 


They Came from 
Three Continents 


Usually when you 
hear the words 
“hickory” and “limb” 
together, you think of the advice in the 
old jingle: “. .. Hang your clothes on 
a hickory limb, but don’t go near the 
water.” The combination has a differ- 
ent and special meaning in Rotary, 
however. Manufacturers belonging to 
the Rotary Club of Hickory, N. C., have 
been sending samples of their wares— 
hosiery, cigars, nylons, etc.—to the 
members of the Rotary Club of Lymm, 
ENGLAND. Packages of tea were a special 
Christmas treat. 


Hickory-Lymm, 
Modern Version 


Minstrels Fill To the list of Ro- 


Good Works Till tary Clubs’ which 
have found minstrel 


shows a pleasant and profitable way of 
increasing funds for their favorite 
causes, you can add those of CRANForRD, 
N. J.; Lyons, KANs.; and AHOSKIE, N. C. 
The CRANForD Club recently realized ap- 
proximately $2,000, which was donated 
to make repairs and improvements at a 
boys’ camp, when it staged its 1947 Ro- 
tary Riot show (see cut). ... “One 
wouldn’t realize there is so much good 
talent in town...,” was a common 
comment in Lyons the day after the 
Club staged its recent show, which, in- 
cidentally, netted the treasury nearly 
$1,600. The show was so well received 
that plans for a 1948 performance are 
already in the making. 

The Scouting program of the AHOsKIE 
Club received most of the benefits from 
that Club’s annual minstrel, which 





Rey. John B. McEniry (left) antic; 
pates gobbling this gobbler, given | 
fellow Rotarians of Davenport, long 





Texas’ Governor B. H. Jester, a Past 
President of tie Rotary Club of Corsi- 
cana, pins on two Eagle Scouts’ badges. 
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Cranford, N. J]., had fun (see item). 
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a profit of about $1,900. The 
building a Scout hut costing 
ind a $3,300 athletic field. 


\{n idea put to work 


This iced s 
4 in the Rotary Club 

ves Un ‘ . ‘ 
. f BuTLER, Pa., nine 
. is still being carried on suc- 
Members decided at that 
it if their Club was to be per- 


it would have <o _ interest 
men. A plan was initiated 
brought eight boys from the sen- 
ss of the local high school to 
gs each year. Even though the 
may never become Rotarians, 
embers feel that the contact will 
them in later life, and that the 
is paying dividends by interest- 
m in Rotary’s ideal. During the 
18 of the lads saw service, and one 
supreme sacrifice. Some of the 
ire still in BUTLER, and others are 
ittending 23 different institutions 
yher learning. 


Intercity meetings 
between Rotary 
Clubs are quite com- 
but when members of the visiting 
take their ladies along and hire 
rtered bus for the trip, it is news. 
s what happened recently when 
Rotary Club of PorTALEs, N. MEeEx., 
ts annual visit to the Club of near- 
VINGTON, N. MEX. 


Merrily They 
Rolled Along 


RI Roster Is Twenty-seven more 
Upped by 27 Clubs have been add- 
ed to the roster of 
International — including five 
nitted Club Congratulations to 
all! They are (with sponsors in 
ntheses) Winterswyk (Almelo), 
Netherlands; Alcoa (Knoxville), 
La Cruz (Quillota), Chile; Swa- 
Soerabaya, 
erlands East Indies (readmitted); 
ise-Wawasee (Warsaw), Ind.; 
ibopoana (Padua), Bra- 
Piacenza, Italy (readmitted); Hems- 

th, England 
(Apeldoorn), The Netherlands; 
ehamn (Abo), Finland; Redwood 
(Marshall), Minn.; Flushing (St. 
sville), Ohio; Gerrards Cross & 
Chalfont St. Peter, England; Cowan 
; Tenn.; Sens’ (Paris), 
ince; Gage (Alva), Okla.; Billings 
Northallerton, Eng- 
d; Ossett, England; Congleton, Eng- 
nd; Stonehaven, Scotland; San Remo, 
(readmitted); Buitenzorg, Nether- 
nds East Indies (readmitted); La Paz 
(Las Piedras), Uruguay; Palmetto 
(Bradenton), Fla.; Scotland (Yankton), 

So. Dak. 


China (readmitted); 


Jesus de It 


llahoma), 


(Garber), Okla 


Perhaps you heard 
the DALLAs, TeEx., Ro- 
tary Glee Club at the 
1947 Convention of Rotary International 

read about the organization in THE 
RoTARIAN for July, 1947. The group is 
still humming along. It recently made 

benefit-concert appearance for the 
alf-club project of the Rotary Club of 
Bowlr, Tex. Other recent appearances, 
not counting its regular radio broad- 
casts, include [Continued on page 58] 


Dallas Gleesters 
Keep in Tune 
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Texans learn more about safe driving. 





Many of them saw this exhibit sponsored 


by the Temple, Tex., Rotary Club at the recent Central Texas Fair. It treated many 
aspects of the traffic problem, including police training and laboratory work. 





Ambassadors of goodwill, these Rotarians of Boston, Mass., are known as “The Trou- 
badors.” The double quartette was organized about a year ago by Rotarian Phil Salt 
man (center), Music Committee Chairman. They have sung for many near-by Clubs. 


Rotarians of Juneau, Alaska, recently went back to school and liked it. 





As a part of 


the observance of Education Week, the Club met in the local high school, where each 


member had a girl student as his guest. 


President Homer Garvin is shown speaking. 
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“Hmmmm!” The newly organized “Barber-Shop Chorus” of the Rotary Club of Chil 
licothe, Ohio, is shown making its first appearance, when the Club recently held its 
teachers’ night reception—an event of 25 years’ standing. Some 125 teachers from the 
Chillicothe schools were guests of the Club at the dinner and evening entertainment. 
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LET US 
HELP YOU 
GET TO 
THE 
“HEART” 
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OF YOUR 


Freijla’ Problems 


Whether you're in the North, 
South, East or West... your 
freight moves efficiently via 
the strategically located 
Wabash to and through 
“The Heart of America.” 


You can save time...avoid costly 
delays... by choosing a Wabash 
route to by-pass the great termi- 
nals. Or, Wabash can “highball” 
your freight to these terminals 
directly. 


To get to the “heart” of your 
freight problems, just phone your 
nearby Wabash representative... 
and speed your freight to and 
through “The Heart of America.” 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Why I Like Americans 


[Continued from page 20] 


enthusiastic and energetic enough to 
get on with the adaptations required, 
the necessary changes, and to make 
them work. 

I like Americans’ attitude to work 
Despite strikes, labor disputes, and the 
“bellyaching” of 
workmen and of 


typically outspoken 
employers against 
workmen against employers and of both 
against Government, Americans get a 
kick out of their work; especially out 
of doing it better than the next man. In 
this they seem to me like voluntary 
“Stakhanovites’—what the Russians 
would call “heroes of the production 
front.” The world gaped and gasped at 
America’s easy achievement during the 
war of the greatest output of war weap- 
ons and war goods alongside the great- 
est production of the consumers’ stand- 
ard of living, at one and the same time. 
Anyone who has employed, or even 
only watched, American workers on the 
job, and had to do the same with Euro- 
pean workers, will know what I mean. 

There are many ways in which Amer- 
ican workers and plant executives can 
learn from Europeans; but there are so 
many more ways in which the Euro- 
peans could serve consumers—that is, 
themselves—better by taking a leaf out 
of the American workers’ or production 
managers’ book. American enthusiasm, 
energy, and excitement get into daily 
work, to a large extent. They don’t 
seem to in Europe. And the European 
workers and employers—who are all 
consumers—pay, as a result, in lower 


output per worker, lower co 
standards. 

Well, these are still only 
ficial reasons why I like Ams 
like their free, gusty, convivi 
ness. They are, to me at 
breeze of fresh air in a wo 
mighty stale room. They lo 
own future. They build for 
the time; and they promise so 
the future of the world. Like 1 
of the world, they think a lot 
for, children. And _ they're 
thinking that humanity is m 
pack of unruly, uncertain, undi 
children, not knowing what t 
or whither to go. 

Americans reading this, ha\ 
lowed me this far, may ask, “W 
the devil don’t you like about 
must be mighty fine fellows 
nothing left for us to do 
selves. Let’s relax!” 

Think again, brother Jonatha: 
is the greatest power, the gr: 
portunity, and therefore the 
responsibility in the world toda 
fore you go out to buy a hat 
wider band to it, consider that 
but a portion, if the most crucia 
tion, of wayward, backward hun 


You know all the problems you hay 


solved, and some you haven’t ful 
ognized or tackled yet, inside you 
country. We admire you. We’'ré 
ing you with hope, anxiety, and 
sympathy, because we’re in fai 
material plight in the world that 
outside America. A few among 
envious of you, pettily critical 
mind them. But whatever you do, 
think our problems abroad won't 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


W xarss your "“kiver kwotient’ to- 
day? If you have read this issue of The 
Rotarian from cover to cover, it should be 
an 80 or more. Try these questions—at 
10 points each—and see. Then check up 
on page 50. If you rate an 80 or more, 
you "kwalify.” 


1. Where is the Fred C. Nelles School 
located? 
London, England. 
= Whittier, Calif. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Toronto, Ont. 


2. What was C. B. Vickers’ first inven- 
= tion? 
Front-wheel brake valves. 
Alarm-clock lawn sprinkler. 
Nontippable ink bottle. 


3. In what year was the Customs Union 
= agreement between Beigium, The Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg signed? 

1918. 1944, 1947. 1941. 


= 4. What tree lines many of the streets 
of Rio de Janeiro today? 
Coconut palm. Royal palm. 
Spruce. Banana. 


5. Which anniversary message of Ro- 





tary's Founder and President Emeritus 
Paul P. Harris, is reproduced in this 
issue? 


1943. 1918. 1945. 1912. 


6. Ram Mohan vowed to dedicate his 
life to the abolition of: 
Slavery. Sati. 
Theism. Hinduism. 


7. Children may stay at Pestalozzi Vil- 
lage until they reach what age? 
m We. 5. 8 


8. The debate-of-the-month concerns 
Better pay for teachers. 
Training for journalists. 
Control of atomic energy. 


9. How many acres of productive top 
soil are lost by erosion in the United 
States each year? 

1,000,000. 500,000. 
50,000. 10,000,000. 


10. Where did Justus C. Johnson first 
meet his old friend Paul P. Harris? 
Chicago's Union Station. 
Harris’ law office. 
A loop restaurant. 
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vou if they’re not solved soon. 


will, brother Jonathan; they will. 


ro ahead and develop, adapt, make 
vour “American way”: in “the 
that seems to you best, in Amer- 
lo it with all the hu- 
ess, the breadth of 
the enterprise and vigor and ef- 

the economicalness and _ re- 
fulness, of which we abroad know 


} 


pable than any others. 


ye more ¢ 


you can bring that one off, 
er, you'll help all of us more than 
iving to police the world, or lend it 
eharity, or organize it against ag- 


final reason [ like Americans is 
| honestly believe them able and 
g to achieve just that. It'll be 
achievement But Americans re- 
quicker and with more zip to 
a challenge than any others I 
And humanity and its nations 
survive, develop, and grow in stat 
yy their ability to respond with suc- 
to unforeseen challenges. 
* * - 
s article is a counterpart of one on 
, I like the English,” by J. Frank 
e, entitled Texas Cowhand in Eng- 


THE RoTarRiAn for June, 1947.—Ebs. 


Talking It Over 


inued from page 3] 


eived by Secretary Horsefield in his 
| some time ago and which he read 
his program 
\ little I want to write to you, to tell 
how it goes with us here. Where 
are, and besides I want to tell you 
en you were heard telling the story 
esterday, much we laughed at the bear 
was said to have tried to steal the 
gine; and then that thing you were 
king about what was done to the In- 
ns who were hunting for food. Great- 
t gave us to think as we have never 
en afraid to do like that before.” 
Speaking in Cree over his radio pro- 
gram, Mr. Horsefield quoted another 
tory that probably struck his white lis- 
eners as pointless, but may have had 
s Indian listeners doubled up with 
iughter. It concerns a shipment of 36 
inadian beavers, sent from The Pas, a 
Manitoba city, to experimental farms in 
Argentina. It went like this: 
“I’m talking to greet you for this New 
Year. Well, we are pretty well here, all 
se Of us that you know. Now I want 
tell you one story. The kind of story 
it people write to you. Last Fall 
hen the Summer birds were flying 
verhead, the beavers also decided they 
vould like to fly away. They held a 
eeting to discuss how they should 
ravel, seeing they had no ways. There 
were 36 of them, I think. They said 
they would engage Tom Lamb (a musk- 
at breeder who shipped the beavers 
overseas) to take them to the Argen- 
tine. But he set a very high price on 
their journs Thirty thousand dollars 
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™) Talk Instantly! Give Orders = 
Get Action! a, 

No Waiting for Operators... 
am, No Dials or Buzzers! 

pa Modern, Functionally Designed Six, 
<2 Ten, and Twenty Station Units! 
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free folders show you how 
FLEXIFONE gives you wings for your words. 


oPERADIo 
FLEAIF IONE 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


OPERADIO MFG. CO., Dept. R-28, St. Charles, Ill. 










Please send me free literature as checked: 


() FLEXIFONE Intercom Systems [) Plant Broadcasting 
[] Make appointment to discuss our needs 
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Give winter weather 
a warm reception 
...with Mueller Climatrol comfort 


When you have a Mueller Climatrol, your 
home is really ready for the worst that winter can 
bring. You can forget the usual stormy-weather worries. 
You know you have comfort at its best! You have 
a system designed to handle and condition the air in 
your home, to deliver the true indoor comfort of “climate 
control.” Each Mueller Climatrol model is designed 
for easy, economical adaptation to future air-conditioning 
developments; each is engineered for efficiency with a 
specific fuel — gas, oil, or coal. (Series 50 oil-fired winter 
air conditioner shown above.) And each is 
backed by Mueller’s 90-year performance record. 
See your Mueller Climatrol dealer today. Give your 
family the delightful, healthful comfort of “climate control” 
by Mueller Climatrol. L. ]. Mueller Furnace Company, 
2086 W. Oklahoma Avenue, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin. 
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he wanted to charge. So only 36 ld 
manage it. All the rest could not find 
way—so they stayed where they we) 

But Chaplain Horsefield has mor, 
do than conduct a radio program 
helped compose the only dictiona) 
the Cree language. He also is act 
engaged in ministering to his 
friends’ physical needs. Of cou 
finds time to meet with his fell 
tarians every Thursday noon. Hi " 
els have taken him from Flin F to 
the Hudson Bay in the Arctic. 


Lippmann-Themed Talk 

Reports A. L. Martin, Rotari: 

Dairyman 

Lansdale, Pennsylvania 

I recently used the material in t 
ticle by Walter Lippmann, The 
of Mankind [THE Rorarian for 0 
ber], in San Francisco when I add 
the young people’s group of our ] 
Day School. ... 


Not ‘Some,’ but ‘Others’ 
Believes H. E. Dewey, Rotar 
Personnel Director 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
[Re: Neophobia—Public Enen 
1, by Thomas Dreier, THE Roraria: 
January. ] 
Some people tackle their work eac! 
And do everything in the same old 
Others are never quite satisfied 
Till every conceivable method thi 
tried, 


Some people live on the fringe of 
ciety, 

Learning a few rules of standard ; 
priety. 

Others will try out unorthodox scheme: 

And finally realize some of their dreai 


| I hereby serve notice on Rotary broth 








The life they should live is not “Son 
but is “Others.” 


| Magazine Helps Finn Families 


Says AATTE LAHTI, Shipping Age? 

President, Rotary Club 

Hamina, Finland 

All 15 members of our Rotary Club 
will soon be receiving THE RorariAn. So 
far the First Secretary gets a copy with- 
out charge, and the Chairman of t 
International Service Committee, Dr. 
Henry Haggblad, and I have subscribed 
to our magazine. Now that the others 
have seen numbers of same, all of them 
have decided to subscribe. Some of our 
members are not very strong in Englis! 
but the younger members of their fam 
ilies study English at school and will 
be able not only to read for themselves, 
but also interpret suitable passages | 
their fathers. 





Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 48 


1. Whittier, Calif. (page 34). 2. Non- 
tippable ink bottle (page 29). 3. 1944 
(page 12). 4. Royal palm (page 37). 
5. 1945 (page 6). 6. Sati (page 26). 
7. 16 (page 41). 8. Training for jour- 
nalism (page 32). 9%. 500,000 (page 
10). 10. Harris’ law office (page 7). 
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ed from page 31] 


ed in this department recently. 
nd recognize the fact 


professional success 


e las inalysis, personal success: 
e first problems to be solved, the 


stacles to be overcome, are those 


ourselve and that the road to 

ent in a field starts through 

y, self-discipline, and self-devel- 

e are four recent books which ap- 
ese principles, with varying em- 
and approaches, to the general 


industry: It 
dustrial Peace, by 


of business and 
The Technique of Get- 
Donald A. Laird 
Executive Think- 

} 


by Fred DeArmond, a 


J. Evan 
Things Done, by 
Eleanor C. Laird; 

d Action, 
ian in Springfield, Missouri; and 
e’s Plenty of Room at the Top, by 


Brophy. I won’t attempt to dis- 


these books individually, but sug- 
that you ask for them and look 
over at vour bookseller’s, and 


your own noice, 


mewhat broader in application are 


more books of similar purpose. 
hology Living, by Wendell 
e, is a thoughtful, sensible, and 

ritten discussion of the manifold 
lications of modern’ psychological 
vledge to the problems of every- 
living. 


You Want to Help People, by Ru- 
ph M. Wittenberg, applies the same 
eral principles to the special prob- 
s of group leaders in all forms of 
vity and relationships. 


“HANDY ANDY” AT THE HOME 


Few of us a 


e exempt from recurring 
a leaky faucet, repair a 
r handle, or hang a storm window. 


gation to fix 














Speaking of How-to-Do-It Books 


Home Mechanics, by William H. John- 
son and Louis V. Newkirk, tells how to 
do these and a hundred other household 
jobs in clearer and more practical fash- 
ion than any other book of its kind I 
have seen. It also gives similarly clear 
and usable suggestions and instructions 
for the man who wants his home work- 
shop to be the source of objects of use- 
fulness and beauty—a pleasure as well 
as a practical necessity. 

The 1-2-3 of Homemaking, by Marion 
Hurst, is written in outline form and 
contains specific (and rather dogmatic) 
instructions for practically every phase 
of the material and physical side of the 
homemaker’s job: house care and 
cleaning, laundry, care and preparation 
of food. 


ly large establishments 


It seems best adapted to fair- 


more servants. 

The Gold Cook Book, a big and hand 
some volume by Louis P. De Gouy, em 
phasizes dishes and methods which are 
not adapted to the average small home 
But among its 2,000 and more recipes 
are many which are not only fresh and 
interesting but practicable, and_ its 
“general information” sections, on such 
subjects as methods of cooking, season- 
excellent 


ings, and frozen foods, are 


THE HOME IN THE COUNTRY 
For the 
families 


varying 


thousands of town and city 


who are considering, with 


degrees of earnestness and 
wistfulness, the possibility of combin 
ing urban employment with rural life, 
two new books offer genuinely practi 
cal step-by-step suggestions and direc 
Haydn S&S. 
Part-Time Farming is broadly adapta- 


tions. Pearson’s Successful 
ble, genuinely authoritative, and well 
The “Have-More” Plan, by Ed 


written. 











“Just be patient, lady—we've kinda run low on chocolate!” 


Fepruary, 1948 


with one or 





Greatest improvement in 
dictation technique since 
the invention of shorthand! 


WORLD’S ONLY 
DICTATION WIRE 
RECORDER 







@ PERFECT, ERROR-FREE DICTATION — Your 
dictation on the Peirce is recorded with 
perfect life-like fidelity. “Magnetic erasing” 
makes dictating smoother, faster for you 
—now make corrections by simply redic- 
tating at the places you want to change. 


@ TRANSCRIBING TIME REDUCED 25%— Your 
secretary has no cylinders to shave—no 
breakable records to handle—no discs to 
change —greater ease in handling. 


@ SAVES 83% IN COSTS—Studies made re. 
cently in competition with ordinary disc 
and cylinder machines proved conclusively 
that Peirce saves you up to 83% on long 
term usage. Ask for cost study. 


@ AMERICA’S MOST VERSATILE DICTATION 
MACHINE—Ideal for educational purposes 
—sales training—police work —recording 
conferences —conventions — recording tele- 
phone conversations—inventory taking — 
hundreds of other uses. 






LEARN MORE ABOUT AMERICA’S 
MOST TALKED ABOUT 

DICTATION MACHINES 

Write for FREE illustrated brochure 
and name of nearest PEIRCE 
distributor. 


Peirce Wire Recorder Corp., Dept. B2 
1328 Sherman St., Evanston, til. 

Please send me FREE brochure and information 
regarding Peirce Dictation Wire Recorder. 
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lott lyon J Mio 
(wea 1 ted COSY ey 
ABC for Yiu 


Just send us a copy of your letterhead or 
trademark and indicate your principal 
product, service, or basic industry. Men- 
tion the year in which your organization 
was founded, and the approximate num- 
ber of present employees. Or, send us a 
sample of your present emblem. We will 
submit a new design or improved sample, 
without obligation. 





At Morgan’s, preliminary sketches are pre- 
pared by our experienced designers. These 
are critically examined by our staff, and 
the best elements of each selected, and 
consolidated into a finished design 


The enlarged sketch is sent to you prompt- 
ly, with suggestions for a complete series 
of emblems to cover the various periods 
of service, materials to be used, and prices. 
As soon as you have an opportunity to 
study the proposal, and approve the de- 
sign, return the sketch to us, and your 
service award program will be underway. 






Pee 
mie 
GMs 
Ay 


“We are delighted with the pin that you 


have developed forus and certainly ap- Y's 
preciate the fine way in which you have 4 
worked with us in this matter.” te, 


MOORESVILLE MILLS 
— h 
Bey prance 
Office Manager 
” é GA = 
OF CGEIPES 
HA & 4 


32. W. RANDOLPH ST CHICAGO 1 





TENSION TIE ENVELOPE 


NG WILL NOT PULL OUT 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn 


St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo 
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| for Enjoyment, by 


le 
| fine book to get us 


and Carolyn Robinson, is an engagingly 
candid and highly detailed account of 
what one family has actually done in 
this field. Both books are generously 
and helpfully illustrated. 


HOBBIES AND RECREATION 


The how-to-do-it 
numerous—and just as important—in 
relation to the things we do for their 
own sake, for recreation, for self-ex- 
pression, or just for fun, as to the prac- 
One of the 


books are just as 


tical affairs of their lives. 
most appealing books of this kind I 
have seen for a long time is Painting 
Doris Lee and Ar- 
nold Blanch. Most of us harbor a more 
or less suppressed desire to try our 
hands at painting pictures. This is a 
started—a book 
that will give us courage, direction, and 
genuinely practical ways to go about it. 


The very numerous illustrations are 


| well chosen. The text is clear, positive, 
|neither arbitrary nor patronizing. This 








|book will really help the person who 


wants to paint. 
Irving Kolodin’s New Guide to Re- 
corded Music is the book many of us 


have been wanting, with its 
characterization—understandab). 
out technical musical training 
various available recordings of 
tions covering the whole field of 
music. Mr. Kolodin speaks of |} 
as a “personalized commentary 
of course it is—one man’s ta 
judgment, but expressed fran} 
not too dogmatically, with 
statement of reasons. The brief 
ductory essays are especially gx 
book will be a great help to th 
are trying to accumulate librari: 
best recordings. 

Books as hobby and recreatic 
course, one of the prime inte: 
this department. The increasi 
eral popularity of book collecti 
hobby is reflected in two recent 
one with the title Book Collecti) 
Hobby, the other with the less 
title The Mind on the Wing. The | 
is written by P. H. Muir, well 
British bookseller, in the fo: 
“letters to everyman” on sucl 
topics as “How to Begin,” “What S 
I Collect?” and “How to Tell a |} 
Edition.” This genuinely usable ma 





The $685,000 mark was surpassed 
in late December as contributions of 
100 additional Rotary Clubs were 
added to the Paul Harris Memorial 
Fund of the Rotary Foundation. At 
that time 662 Clubs had contributed 
$10 or more per member. The latest 
contributors (with numbers in paren- 
theses indicating membership): 


BRAZIL 
Porto Alegre (76). 
CANADA 
Summerland, B. C. (27); Hamilton, 
Ont. (168); Kitchener-Waterloo, Ont. 
(116). 
CHILE 
Lanco (16). 
COLOMBIA 
Socorro (20); Barrancabermeja (22). 
CUBA 
Havana (260). 
INDIA 
Asansol (36). 
MEXICO 
Monclova (19). 
PUERTO RICO 
Arecibo (58). 
SWITZERLAND 
Zurich (116). 
UNITED STATES 
Sidney, Nebr. (52); Wagner, So. 
Dak. (26); Martinsville, Va. (50); 
Fieischmanns-Pine Hill, N. Y¥. (20); 
Miami, Fla. (246); Vancouver, Wash. 
(79); Maplewood, N. J. (39); Sum- 
mit, N. J. (60); Pawnee, Okla. (39); 
Newburyport, Mass. (43); Boynton 
Beach, Fla. (27); Evansville, Ind. 
(163); Perry, N. Y¥. (64); Newark, 
N. Y¥. (70); Fairfax, Va. (41); Kau- 





Foundation Fund 


Passes $685,000 


kauna, Wis. (29); Columbus, Ohio 
(341); Endicott, N. Y. (109); Au Sable 
Forks, N. Y. (30); Syracuse, Kans. 
(38); Middletown, Ohio (113). 

Pulaski, Tenn. (45); Bronx, N. Y. 
(177); Wheeling, W. Va. (100); Hel- 
ena, Mont. (70); Sweetwater, Tex. 
(109); Aurora, N. Y. (25); Browns- 
ville, Tenn. (55); Ontario, Calif. (84); 
Park Ridge, N. J. (25); Garber, Okla. 
(40); Wayne, Pa. (41); Amherst, Ohio 
(36); Louisville, Ky. (318)¥ Clare- 
more, Okla. (50); Lakeland, Fla. (71); 
Redondo Beach, Calif. (51); Horicon, 
Wis. (25); Sodus, N. Y. (39); Mem- 
phis, Tenn. (313); Durham, N. C. 
(133); Wendell, N. C. (38); Port Alle- 
gany, Pa. (41); Lawrenceville, Ill. 
(44); Dunkirk, N. Y. (54); Wetump- 
ka, Ala. (26); Huntsville, Tex. (70); 
Darby-Lansdowne, Pa. (54); West Co- 
lumbia, Tex. (19); East Petersburgh, 
Pa. (26). 

Millburn, N. J. (36); River Edge, 
N. J. (23); Union, N. J. (41); Hobo- 
ken, N. J. (50); Warrenton, Va. (42); 
St. Johns, Mich. (56); Ashtabula, Ohio 
(65); Lompoc, Calif. (45); Picayune, 
Miss. (36); Livingston, Mont. (46); 
Montebello, Calif. (46); Rahway, N. J. 
(39); Wewoka, Okla. (50); Rushville, 
Ind. (60); Keokuk, Iowa (67); Dania,, 


Fla. (20); Dyersburg, Tenn. (49); 
Sheridan, Oreg. (23); Marfa, Tex. 
(33); Mangum, Okla. (52); Chino, 


Calif. (46); Orange, Calif. (101); Red- 
lands, Calif. (89); Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(130); Westwood, N. J. (37); South 
Orange, N. J. (44); Belleville, N. J. 
(52); Chester, N. J. (21); Superior, 
Ariz. (20); Ely, Nev. (24); El Cajon, 
Calif. (59); Brawley, Calif. (47); Ann- 
ville, Pa. (27); Homewood, Ill. (42); 
Jacksonville, Fla. (208); Catonsville, 
Md. (69); Shelby, Ohio (52); Martins- 
burg, Pa. (31). 
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‘ten clearly, with grace and hu- 
nd with a sound sense of values 
commercial. I 


erely material or 

very much 

Mind on the Wing, by Herbert 
ner West, is a somewhat broader 
addressed to “readers and collec- 


alike. It is especially interesting 
= fairly detailed discussions of some 


sentative fields for the reader and 


ol “The Literature of Moun- 
ing.” “Some Great Books on 
el and Exploration,” “Nature 
S ‘The Literature of War,” and 
| —m rewards of reading, in various 
and for different purposes, are 


ghtfully considered in The Reading 

ks, by Holbrook Jackson, a noted 
Jack- 
these 


sh critic and bibliophile. Mr 
brings to the examination of 
cts a wide knowledge of literature, 
ially broad sympathies and cath- 
an ability to deal with 


e or less abstract values in concrete 


tastes, and 
s. This seems to be a book which 
be genuinely rewarding to the 


ightful reader who sincerely wants 

ve a better reader, to find in books 

nany kinds more of the best they 
to offer. 

Equally admirable in a totally differ- 

approach to reading is How to Use a 

Wayne 


f us have occasion at one time or 


yk, by E. Marjarum. Nearly 
ther to use books as sources of in- 
nation on some particular subject— 
the preparation of a speech, a paper, 
a report, or in personal investigation 
For a clear and complete 
eatment of practical 
.ks—how to find the books we need, 


' f a problem. 
these uses of 
ww to read effectively with economy of 
ne and effort, how to make and ar- 
nge notes—Mr. Marjarum’s work is of 
ry definite The experienced 
ker with books will find in it many 


value. 





} rood suggestions; the less experienced 
ll find it extremely helpful. 
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{ Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 


: Public Speaking for Everyone, James W. 
Armstrong (Harper, $3).—How to Establish 
d Operate a Retail Store, O. Preston Rob- 
son and Kenneth B. Haas (Prentice-Hall, 
$4.35). —Office Organizationand Management, 
Harry L. Wylie and Robert P. Brecht (Pren- 
ce-Hall, $5.35).—Jt Works, Melvin J. Evans 
Melvin J. Evans, $2.50).—The Technique of 
Getting Things Done, Donald A. and Eleanor 
C. Laird (Whittlesey, $3).—Ezecutive Think- 
ng and Action, Fred DeArmond (McGraw- 
Hill, $3).—There’s Plenty of Room at the 
op, Loire Brophy (Simon @& Schuster, 
$2.50).—Psychology in Living, Wendell 
White (Macmillan, $2.95).—So You Want to 
Help People, Rudolph M. Wittenberg (Asso- 
ation Press, $3).—Home Mechanics, Wil- 
am H. Johnson and Louis V. Newkirk 
Macmillan, $3.95) The 1-2-3 of Homemak- 
9, Marion Hurst (Prentice-Hall, $3.50).— 
rhe Gold Cook Book, Louis P. De Gouy 
Greenberg, $7.50).—Successful Part-Time 
Farming, Haydn S. Pearson (Whittlesey, 
$3).—The “Have-More” Plan, Ed and Caro- 
yn Robinson (Macmillan, $3.49).—Painting 
jor Enjoyment, Doris Lee and Arnold 
Blanch (Tudor, $1.50 paper, $3 cloth).—New 
Guide to Recorded Music, Irving Kolodin 
(Doubleday, $3.50).—Book Collecting As a 
Hobby, P. H. Muir (Knopf, $3).—The 
Mind on the Wing, Herbert Faulkner West 
(Coward-McCann, $3.50).—The Reading of 
Books, Holbrook Jackson (Scribner's, $3).— 
How to Use a Book, E. Wayne Marjarum 
(Rutgers University Press, $1.50). 
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FLOOR BRUSHES 
. 
YARN SWEEPERS 
. 
WET OR DRY 
SCRUBBERS 
© 
MOPS 
a 
WIRE, BRISTLE, FIBER 
& HAIR BRUSHES 
e 
POWDER & LIQUID 
FLOOR CLEANSERS 
a 
FLOOR WAXES 
: . 
FOUNTAIN BUS 
WASHERS 
o 
DISINFECTANTS 
@* 
DEODORANTS 
7 
RID-O-WEED 


HOLCcCOM B 


N D 













a, | 


bilities for 
generous sam 


CLEANING TOOLS & CHEMICALS 
SERVE THE NATION 


Since 1896, the Holcomb Company has special- 
ized in cleaning tools and chemicals. Each one is 
designed to do its specific cleaning job in less 
time designed to cut cleaning maintenance 


costs in institutions, industrial plants, hospitals, 
theatres, schools and in the food and milk pro- 
cessing industry, etc. There are nearly 500 items 


in the Holcomb Line. 


e+. The Holcomb Research Laboratory is continuously 
improving and developing tools and chemicals to 
better solve your cleaning problems, This Laboratory 


is at your service without cost. 


1896 « 1948 


MFG. ¢€ 
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wood grains, 

ble, 

thers weaves eee 

o” i eo - 

durable, * a wide rae — 
sunfast, atural colors Apply oie 
pa ON offers you unlimite ye? 

i - distinctive eftects- 

aa ents. 


ples send twenty-five c 
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Let us send her a pound... 


eTURTLES* are far more than just super- 
fine in jients— they are “created to a 
candy ideal’’ from delectably creamy car- 
amel, rich milk chocolate and selected 

ans. A distinctive gift. Enclose $1.75 
or one pound; $1.55 for each additional 
pound sent to same address, same ship- 
ment. Prices include postage, insurance 
and handling charges. DEMET’S, INC., Div. 
K-200, 312 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


TURTLES 


is the reg'd Trade Mark of DeMet's, Inc...2 





MOVIE MAKERS’ FAVORITE SINCE 1937 













24-HOUR FREE PROCESSING SERVICE 
SOLAR TYPE 12 (Weston 12) 8mm. ... $]59 


our 0, NON-HALO 
2 ee SPT eee 35:33 
MB BOD FE. cccccccssecsoccs 3.30 
S@LAR TYPE 24 (Weston 24-16) 8mm. 89 
OUTDOOR, INDOOR, NON-HALO, 
PANCHROMATIC 


7 pee OU es oc nceeseveccces 2.90 
+ ae DES be besegececcece 32:38 
FOR HARD-TO-GET SHOTS 
SOLAR TYPE 100 (Weston 100-24) 
Outdoor, indoor, Sports Events, Super- 00 
sensitive, Panchromatic Double 8mm. $2 
Den BO PS, cevecccceceses $3.15 
3BGmm.—100 Ft. 2... cece ee ceaes $5.95 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY BACK 





Rush order now. Send full amount Write 
and save shippin charges, or For 
1.00 to cover C.0.D. deposit.—if Ci \ 

live in Illinois add 2% Sales reular 











SOLAR CINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
4247 SO. KEDZIE, Dept. R-2, CHICAGO 32, ILL. 











Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
hiete: “A Living Link in 
istory,”’ by John C. Mer- 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
ion,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 

id by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
ritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 





T 
F 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 
SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif, 
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‘Change Vocational Service’ 
Eurico Branco Ripetro, Rotarian 

Surgeon 

Sado Paulo, Brazil 

“Vocational Service” should be 
changed for a better understanding of 
Rotary mechanism. We have to become 
clearer in our wording. I think that the 
four roads of our work should be 
named: 

1. Internal Service. 

2. Professional Service. 

3. Community Service. 

4. International Service. 

Internal Service (instead of Club 
Service refers to all affairs relative to 
Rotary organization and Professional 
Service extends the meaning of Voca- 
tional Service to any worthy and recog- 
nized profession or business. 


Fellowship Is Fundamental 

Even in piping times of peace, to say 
nothing of war and reconversion, the 
businessman has his daily worries and 
exasperations. It is well, then, that 
once in each week he can put on his 
coat and hat and fare himself off to 
enjoy the company of kindred souls as 
anxious as he for a moment of pleasur- 
able respite. To not a few Rotarians 


PITHY BITS GLEANED FROM LET TERS, 
TALKS, AND ROTARY PUBLICATIONS. 








that hour and better is the on! 
event in the workaday week 
and is ribbed, chances are, for thy 
who “cannot take it” has no | 
Rotary. And he sings, or thi 
does, for who is the man who « 
main dumb when all his fello 
trying manfully to raise the 1 
the building? He learns to k: 
heart Old Black Joe and Caroli; 
and similar grand opera. 

In brief, were we perfectly 
with ourselves, everyone of us 
admit that it is this good fell 
that makes us enthusiastic Rot 
There is nothing to be ashamed 
that admission, for that fellowshi; 
self is ample justification for me 
ship in a service club. We ar 
better for it—better in health an 
ale, more tolerant, kindly, cha: 
and understanding.—From the R 
News of the Rotary Club of |! 
South Carolina. 


U. N. Can Learn from Rotarians 
J. SHENTON LopGr, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Leesburg, Virginia 
The United Nations might well tak: 
page from the book of the Rotarians 





INCREDIBLE INVENTION NO. 2 - 

a! 

Would’st help Prof. Clubdubb unkink (In case of duplication, the first one re- is 

Club problems? Send your idea (one at a ceived gets the prize.) This month’s win- fy 
time, please) to him in care of this mag- ner: Miss Marjorie Day, pianist of the 

azine, If he works it up, you'll get $5. Rotary Club of Council Bluffs, Iowa. : 
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INCREDIBLE INVENTION 


...lo /asure 
7 politeness ot the 
luncheon ticket tab/e 
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Professor’s assistant (A) opens box (B), releasing starved bird (C). Thinking that 
the string is a worm, bird grabs it and thereby lifts screen (D), revealing picture of 


runnin 


rabbit (E). Turtle (F) thinks that a race is on, and starts to move, causing 


cord (G) to wake up old-time fiddler (H), who immediately starts playing Hearts 


and Flowers. Music softens Rotarian (1) into giving exact change to cas 


ier (J). 
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al, eect amet 


Assembly at Sun Val- 


rnational Ass¢ 
June, most of the races and re- 

f the world were present—there 
ilso delegates of many colors—yet 
ace, creed, and inter- 
1ich plague interna- 
the postwar planning 
ynspicuous only by their absence. 
t Christianity itself could 


reiudices ol 
nal rivalry WV 
relations In 


av be tha 


this conference. The 


;1 lesson f1 


. of Rotary goes to the very heart 
high purpose of all denominations 
-acts—“Service above Self.” Catho- 


work tirelessly and 


nd Protestant 
ir efforts to heal the 


giously in 


l’s hurts In international rela- 
however, lack of unity within the 
's sectarian setup does not lend 
with sufficient strength to the nec- 


task of creating unity for the 

» one thing which would best help THE BRUSH WITH 
lve the present disputes between , 

THE STEEL BACK 


ns is a more practical and inclusive 


ation of the principles of religion. 


Rotary Is Life’ 
BERT M. KreEIDER, ROtarian 





irchitect 
Vewton, Massac husetts 
charity begins at home, it should 


stay there 
fe is service, service is a part of 


herefore, Rotary is life, and from 
existence we see a great ex- 


arys 


ple of it 


Pledge to the United Nations 
R. L. Hunt, Rotarian 
Editor, Phi Delta Kappan 
Homewood, Illinois 
pledge allegiance to the United Na- 
ns, and to the ideal for which it 
is—union in the one world, indi- 
ble, where under the One God men 
ve in liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
government of all people, by all 
ple, and for all peopie, serving each 
her in peace and goodwill. 








Rotary Influence at Work 
By CLINTON F.. KARSTAEDT, Rotarian 
Vewspaper Publisher 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
This editor firmly believes that since 











bruary, 1905, when Rotary was first | @ 
ought forth, there has been a notice- ly ; 
le degree of improved professional a Speed Sweep brushes have a steel back which is the basis of te 
meern on the part of newspaper edi- ced unique design for faster, easier, better sweeping. Block is 5 es 
rs for the humanities and the preser- oH usual size for easier handling. Tufts are longer and more compact, 
“ t 
Seah Sie ate Ameenianih: eee ofthis toe id providing “spring and snap” action. Handle is instantly adjustable 
a me to height of sweeper—reduces fatigue and strain. Speed Sweep 

he part of all newspaper editors. Just | brushes are sturdy—they contain highest grade materials and are . 
ow much credit should go to Rotary, it cH constructed for long life. Speed Sweep brushes have been proved | d 
s impossible to say, but that Rotary has ’ by so many firms and under such varying conditions that they 

id a great influence, there is no deny- are unconditionally guaranteed to meet your needs. Mail coupon j= 
ng.—From the Buzzer of the Rotary today for complete information about sizes, styles and prices. We 


ib of Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Self Sacrifice: Onty Hope for Peace \ MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
Henry S. Burpen, Rotarian ‘ é 530 North 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin i 


: ee ee ee a 








Architect 
8 ummerville, South Carolina Please send complete information about Speed Sweep Brushes ? 
The world is crying out for peace and Y 
security that nothing but unselfish serv- Nome ee on i 


ice can bring about. An _ insatiable 
greed, which is bringing want and 
suffering (not only to our European City, State ma — 
allies, but to our own people of small Ms cs ce es es a eee es es 
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ORIENTAL 
RUGS | 





“Z6 You will discover an 


unduplicated beauty, rich 
quality and lasting worth, 
which no other floor cover- 
ing can bring to your home. 


ROGS SENT ON APPROVAL TO 


ROTARIANS AND THEIR FRIENDS 


Nahigian Brothers, Ine. 
169 North Wabosh Avenue «+ FRAnklin 8800 
Chicago, Hlinols 


The World’s Largest Collection 
of fine Oriental Rugs 












End All “Wraps” 
Problems 





VTE PEERS 


NN : 


iors. 6-place none- 
tipping costumers—12 
7 24-place ory racks. En- 


dors: 

ners—in industry —institu- 

tions—municipal buildings 
hools—p: 1 use. 











VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Coat Rack Peopie’’ 
G24 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 5S, U.S.A, 





The chair for busy men, 
designed for aiding 
health, comfort, and eas- 

ier handling of the day's 
work, Helps retard fa- 


tigue, encourages good 
posture. Each chair cus- 
tom-fitred to the user. 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 228 Elkhart, jadiana 


DO/MORE 





Srl i 





fixed income) by constantly increasing 
the cost of the necessities of life, seems 
to have taken hold of the country. I 
feel that if every Rotarian would pledge 
himself to fight, in every way possible, 
this spirit of greed, we could do much 
to improve conditions, and also to 
prove to the enemies of freedom that 
we are not the selfish ogres that their 
leaders represent us as being. Even if 
this should require some self-sacrifice 
on our part, I believe that it will be well 
worth while trying, and that in the long 
run it will pay valuable dividends. 


Tests for N ewspapermen? 


Yes /—Burges Johnson 


[Continued from page 33] 


to establish examining boards of their 
own and invite embryo reporters to pass 
their examinations to receive a certifi 
cate. To pass such tests, applicants 


| would have to prove that they had mas- 


tered reporting techniques and that they 
understood their social responsibilities. 
This would not threaten the freedom 


| of the press, because newspapers, not 


the State, would establish these stand- 
ards. Reporters would not need to hold 
these certificates nor would newspapers 
be required to employ only those who 
had obtained them. But any young re- 


| porter would want to possess one. Cer- 
| tainly a newspaper editor would give 


preference to an applicant holding such 
a certificate because it would be a form 
of insurance. 

Graduates of schools of journalism 
have to pass final examinations, but 
these are determined by each individual 
school, probably differing in the thor- 
oughness of training. Why should not 
editors set up their own standards for 
the graduates of all journalism schools 
or any other young man who wanted to 
become a reporter or editor? 

Someday the press will do it, just as 
law and medicine moved slowly to- 
ward the establishment of profes- 
sional standards. Someday the press 
associations will establish standards 
for reportorial training. Moreover, 
they will discipline their own members 
who violate codes of accuracy and de- 
cency and thus besmirch the reputation 
of the newspaper fraternity. It seems 
to me strange that they have not al- 
ready done it. By treating reporters as 


\laborers at a trade, rather than as mem- 


bers of a profession, they have invited 
them to organize and demand high re- 
ward for mediocrity. 

_Either the press must raise all report- 
ing to a high professional level or it will 
fall down in its competition with radio 
news-broadcasting. In that case, all pap- 
ers, with a few notable exceptions, will 
become little more than advertising bul- 
letins tricked out with entertainment 
features to ensure circulation. 
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You've beenintending to 





See page 1 of the 
December ROTARIAN 
for full rules and [| 
rush entries to 
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do it... It’s time to 
Do It Now! 


What? 


Send in your entries to 


The Rotarian’s 


1948 Photo Contest 


Closing date is f 
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i 

March 1, 1948 : 


(March 15 for entries 
from overseas) 
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35 E. Wacker Drive : 
Chicago 1, Il. 
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Tests tor Newspapermen? 
\ Grover Cleveland Loud 


xed from page 33] 
a test agreeable to all newspa-| 
Neither would it discover who | 
be a newspaperman. 
Association of Managing Editors | 
be asked to attempt the feat be- | 
they have proved they are of our | 


| 
But each one would have his own | 
and predilections in hiring | 
to conform with them, Every news- | 

for better or worse, Wantsto 


lards 


on in its own way. And submit- | 
1 professional license or certificate | 
be the equivalent of offering a | 
rt for a qui k exit. 

Dr. Johnson, bless your heart, 
lea just won’t work. Naturally, we | 
better newspapers and _ better 
papermen, and there is vast room 
mprovement. But this is not the 
Instead, please reconsider your re- 
ent and go on stimulating young 
to have something to write. Then 
them how best to write it. We 
find out if they really are news 


permen when they come to us. 


Old Age Is What 
You Make It 


By Vernon E. Brink 


Ar THE AGE of 77, Benjamin Frank- 

lin went to Paris to serve his country 

al 
graphy. 

At 80, Plutarch began to learn Latin, 

crates to play musical instruments, 
Cato to study Greek. 

Clara Barton founded the American 
National Association for First Aid at 84, 
took up typewriting at the age of 89. 

Gladstone at 80 started his campaign 
to overthrow the Conservative govern- 
nent, became Prime Minister of Eng- 
land at 83. 

Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt ex- 
tended the mileage of his railroads from 
120 to 10,000 miles between the ages of 
70 and 83, earning more than 100 million 
dollars. 

Von Moltke still served as chief of 
Staff of the Prussian Army at 88. 

Galileo Galilei discovered the diurnal 
and monthly changes of the moon at the 
age of 73. 

At 89, Michelangelo painted immortal 
canvases, at 82 Goethe completed Faust, 
at 85 Verdi composed Te Deum, at 83 
Tennyson wrote Crossing the Bar. 

All of which goes to prove that man 
has no “best” age. It’s by what you 
make of it that old age is measured. 
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Banking’s my business, 
clothes are my hobby. 
On both scores, it’s 
AIR-O-MAGICs! 88 comfort-construction features assure 
action ease and foot health. There's extra value in the 
patented. hand- moulded innnersoles that cannot crack or curl. 
And AIR-O-MAGICs pay immediate interest in 
Style and security. No breaking-in! 








MODERATELY 
PRICED 










STYLE NO. 
553 


FREE BOOKLET 
Proper clothes and acces- 
sories for every occasion 
illustrated and described in 
detail. Write for your FREE 
guide to good grooming today! 


MARION SHOE DIVISION, Daly Brothers Shoe Co.,tnc. Dept. 6, Marion, Indiana 





‘‘PeaceE DEMANDS ACTION” 


A 128-page booklet of articles on International Service problems, reprinted 
from THE ROTARIAN, for fireside group meetings, program discussion and 
knowing more about building the Peace. Published not for profit, 25c per 
copy; 8 to 49 copies, |2!/>c each; 50 or more copies, 10c each; postpaid. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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_ WAR 
SURPLUS 


FOR 


Homes 
Lawn Parties 
averewage As Made for 
Protection 
Estates @ Farms U. S. Navy 
Gifts 
Parking Areas ONLY 
Tennis od 
Photography 
Athletic Fields 
Playgrounds BRAND NEW 
Libraries THIS PRICE 
Ceaches BELOW FORMER 
( OPA CEILING 


Soft Ball @ Foot Ball 
Parks @ Schools 
Golf Driv. Ranges 
industrial Uses 
Ships @ Yards 

Docks 


ONLY FRACTION 
OF WHAT IT 


cost 
GOVERNMENT 





GIANT FLOOD LIGHT 
ILLUMINATES LARGE AREA 


Easily installed. Base plate on lamp bored for 
quick mounting. Weather proofed. Has 14 feet 
of heavy rubber cord; takes AC or DC current; 
frosted heavy convex lens: rugged construction; 
made to Navy specifications. 

GIANT: (Navy Surplus—-Brand New) 





14” in diameter; includes 150-watt 
standard bulb. Wt. 8 lbs.....ONLY $45 Master or Jumbo 
SUPER GIANT: (Navy Surplus—Brand New) 17” in diam- 4UMBO: i216 Lens; wt. 9 Ibs Built-in swivel to ad- 
eter: includes 300-watt standard bulb; wt. 15 Ibs. (for- just to any position; adjustment for far_or near lighting 
mer price $25. You save $5.)......... NOW ONLY $20 includes 500-watt bulb. (Former price $35. You save $5.) 
NOW ONLY $30 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Terms: Cash with_ Order MASTER 1514” Pyrex Lens: wt. 13 Ibs.; Built-in swivel 
Mail order today with money order or check. Shipped to adjust to any position; adjustment for far or near light- 
Express Charges Collect. ing; includes 1500-watt bulb oe eenee  OMLY §4s 


CARNAGEY’S «+ 29 Central Ave., Dept. MR-3, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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MEN—and Women, too! 


EXEROWG 


Registered US. Pas, Off. 


RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 
Entoy most efficient health-building rowing AND rid- 
ing! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of rowing plus benefits 
of horseback riding—adjusts for mild exercise or stren- 
uous workout as you wish. Rhythmic movement of 
handl seat and dals “symmetrizes” and beautifies 
entire figure. EXE ROW aafely normalizes WEIGHT 
improves HEALTH and appearance. Direct factory 
Price. Write for information TODA 


Equipment Co., R-28 
Battie Creek, Mich. 


cAN YOU IMAGINE? 





a ng ” i 3 
plies! Ask to see HEYER Lettergraph, j 
Write for catalog and name of necrest Dealer 





1870 s Kostnas Ave., 





NEW LAWN 
Hundreds of homeowners have written us of 
the beauty of their DRUMCLIFF lawns. If you, 


too, want a “show-place” lawn just send us your 
name and address (a postal card will do) for 


HELPFUL INFORMATION — FREE 
Tells advantages of perennial grasses—How 
to Have a Better Lawn at Lower Cost—How a 
thick, heavy turf of deep-rooted perennial grass 


RETARDS WEEDS AND CRABGRASS 








For best results plant EARLY with DRUM- | 


CLIFF Lawn Grass Seed mixtures containing 
new, fine-textured ILLAHEE Creeping Fescue. 
Not sold in stores. Fresh, clean, weed-free seed 
shipped direct to you with information for plant- 
ing and care. Write NOW for facts and prices. 


The DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
DEPT. 400, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 
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participation in the city-wide Thanks- 
giving services in DALLAs and a concert 
at a veterans hospital. 


The Navy Invades Probably everyone 


Inland Tennessee knows that Tennes- 
see is not near the 


sea. But just the same the Rotary Club 
of MARTIN, TENN., paid novel honor to 
the Navy at a recent meeting. The Club 
meets at an airfield, and that day a 
group of C-47s flew in from the Naval 
Air Technical Training base at MILLING- 
TON, TENN., bringing the guest speaker 
and the Navy Band. Later in the after- 
noon the band gave a concert in the 
city park. 


In ao Rut— Rotarians and their 
But Um Yum! wives in WILKEsS- 

BARRE, Pa., “love” 
sauerkraut. What else can you make 


of the fact that for 18 consecutive years 
the Club has held an annual ladies’ 
night supper, and the menu has been— 
you guessed it—sauerkraut. 


Why Wait “Growing up” in a 
hurry, the Rotary 


for Whiskers? ‘ 
Club of GLENCOE, 


OnT., CANADA, set a record of accom- 
plishment in its first year which would 
make even a veteran Club proud. It 
provided a playground, furnished a net 
for a tennis club, held a Halloween 
party for all youngsters within a 
radius of five miles, assumed hospital- 
ization expenses for 11 youngsters need- 
ing medical attention, féted more than 
125 farmers at a rural-urban banquet, 
and held a tag day to help crippled and 
underprivileged children. It is now 
sponsoring a juvenile hockey team. 


‘As the Twig A scholarship plan 
Is Bent. . recently announced 

by the Rotary Club 
of Satt LAKE Ciry, UtTan, merits wide 
notice. It called for bringing 75 stu- 
dents (one from each high school in the 
State) to SALT Lake Ciry for three days. 
The students were then house guests 
of Rotarians, and were invited to spend 
a day visiting any place of business in 
which they might be interested. Later 
each youth will write an essay on 
“What It Means to Be an American,” 








BOLENS 
HUSKI TRACTOR 


Handiest ‘‘Horse-and- 
a-Half” . . . Hauls This 
Power-Barrow 


Carries Milk Cans, Grain, Feed, Cordwood, Other Items 


Save work and time. All-steel BOLENS Power-Barrow easily moves half a 


ton or seven cubic feet of any material. 


or write direct for full information. 
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BOLENS PROSUCTS 


Your all-year power source, 
Bolens HUSK! Tractor, havls Power-Barrow; also plows, seeds, horrows, 
cultivates, mows, cuts lawns ond plows snow. See it at your dealer's 







DIVISION 


t Washington, Wis 









the best paper to win a four-year scho). 
arship to the University of Utah | 


if 
contributor. : 

Coos BAY—NorTH BEND, OREG., Rotay. 
ians have contributed to a scho! in 
fund which will provide educatio: n. 
portunities for Coos County 4H (jyp 
members. The Rotary C! of 


FAIZABAD, INDIA, is considering a ; 
of awarding scholarships to des; 
students in vocational and techni 
stitutions. . The new Rotary Club of 
MOULMEIN, BuRMA, is working 
comprehensive plan to promote 
activities in its city... . Rotaria: 
BomMBAY, INDIA, have decided on ap 
“adoption” scheme to bring ths 5 
nessmen of their community in con: 
with the students there, to help n 
understand their difficulties, and to help 
them become worthy citizens. ... The 
LAPPEENRANTA, FINLAND, Rotary Club has 
given three scholarships to a local girls’ 
school and makes regular contribution: 
toward the schooling of two gifted 
students. . The recent third a: 
vocational-counselling program for high 
school students in HINGHAM, Mass., was 
so successful that the school depart 
ment is planning to take over the Ro 
tary-sponsored project as a part of 
regular school activity. . . . RENNgs, 
FRANCE, Rotarians have provided sc} 
arships for four students in the fields 
of law, literature, medicine, and sci: 


Rotarians have 
found numerous 
ways to join hands 
with their farmer friends to improve 
rural-urban relations in their communi 
ties. For instance, every year the Ro 
tary Club of SAuLt STE. Marig, Onr., 
CANADA, tenders a banquet for the lead 
ing farmers and “junior farmers”’ of the 
district. Awards are presented to th 
winners in calf, vegetable, and potato 
contests. Nearly 200 persons attended 
the most recent affair, the largest in th 
Club’s history. Rural-urban rela 
tions in OxrorpD, MICH., were given a 
boost when some 300 farmers were e} 
tertained by the local Rotary Club. 


Farm and City 
Join Hands 


There are many 
twists to the trick of 
ensuring good Ro 
tary attendance. Some Clubs do it with 
rabbits. The WHITE P tains, N. Y., ( 
recently bought a duck to keep its m« 
bers from “ducking” meetings. The 1 
ter is divided into five teams, and eac! 
week the member of the low team wit! 
the worst record is given custody of th¢ 
quacker. .. . 4 A family of guinea pigs 
(maybe it’s a cageful) does the trick f 
the REeponpo Beacu, CALIF., Rotary C! 
A late report indicated that the “cus! 
dian” had a lifetime job, as the C! 
was hanging up a run of 100 perce 
meetings. 


Duck Deters 
‘Ducking’ 


Every day come 
new reports of ways 
in which Rotarians 
and Rotary Clubs are helping assuag' 
the food and clothing problems of | 
less fortunate in other countries. Typ 
cal are these reports: 

NortTH SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, Rotarians 
collected approximately 2,000 tins of 


More Help for 
the Hungry 
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shipment to Great Britain. The 
as also raised about £800 to be 
n its parcel-forwarding project. 
.e WILKINSBURG, Pa., Rotary Club 
lopted” 33 families in Germany, 
sent them numerous boxes of 
‘he “adoption” was 


i clothing 
after a screening process by a 
of a WILKINSBURG Rotarian who 
n Germany 
ians of OAMARU, NEW ZEALAND, 
sent food parcels to the indi- 
members of the Rotary Club of 
ENGLAND. One of the OAMARU 
Past Presidents was travelling in 
nd a few weeks later, and hap- 
to attend the meeting of the 
Club when announcement was 
of the arrival of the gifts. Yes, 
reception was most cordial. ...A 
t report showed that 122 food par- 
had been sent to England by BLEN- 
New ZEALAND, Rotarians, and 
; were on hand to ship 54 more. 
Committee on International Con- 
of the Rotary Club of WoopLanp, 
_is the nucleus of a CARE commit- 
that community which has sent 
izes costing some $3,000 abroad. 
of them were distributed through 
Rotary Clubs of NANcy, FRANCE; 
NTRY, ENGLAND; ROTTERDAM, THE 
HERLANDS; ANTWERP, BELGIUM; 
UE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA; FLORENCE, 
and HELSINGFORS, FINLAND. 


The Blooms Wil! A flower festival 
Tell in Babylon will be held in the 

Spring in an effort 
it BABYLON, N. Y., on the map as 
largest tulip- and daffodil-bulb grow- 
community in the Eastern part of 
United States. The program was 
ked by the local Rotary Club, which 
that some 50,000 bulbs were plant- 
largely on roadside plots and in 


lic parks. 


Glendalers Members of the Ro- 
tary Club of GLEN- 
DALE, CALIF., will 
ve little excuse for not keeping up 
the activities of the local city coun- 
ind board of education. Plans call 
attendance of Club representatives 
sessions of both bodies. They then 
port back to the membership at a 
ub meeting. 


Know the News 


Come Visit,’ Rotarians of BUENOs 
Say Argentines AIRES, ARGENTINA, 
have developed an 
lea for creating greater unity through 
friendship. They are inviting the Presi- 
lents and Secretaries of the Rotary 
Clubs in their country to be their guests 
at regular meetings. Extended in alpha- 
betical order, the first invitation was ac- 
epted by the officers of the Rotary Club 
i ALMIRANTE BROWN. , 


Rotarians Romp The Youth Service 
with Youth Committee of the 

Rotary Club of Bris- 
rOL, ENGLAND, pays an annual visit to 
each of the four Youth Clubs in its city. 
For these visits competitions are ar- 
anged between the Youth Club teams 
ind representatives of the Rotary Club 
| such games as billiards, chess, danc- 
ing, darts, snooker, and table tennis. 
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“There are great 
opportunities here !” 





Wiis a young man seeks your counsel in planning a 
career, you will do well to point out the superb oppor- 
tunities offered by the new Regular Army. They are 


opportunities available nowhere else on earth. 


® Now, qualified men may select the kind of technical 
training they want before enlisting and be assured of getting 
it. Over 60 Army Technical Schools to select from, each 
offering valuable instruction in trades or skills. 


® Veterans may reenlist in a grade commensurate with 


their training and experience. " 


® Men who prove themselves in basic training can go to the 
unique “Leadership Schools” where they learn leadership 
qualities so much in demand today. They may also qualify 


for entrance to Officer Candidate School or even West Point. 


© In the new Army, travel is a broadening experience. 
Veterans who sign up for three years or more may select 
their duty station — Europe, the Far East or here in the 
U.S. Even non-veterans may choose assignment to one of 


five famous fighting divisions in Japan or Korea. 


Wie: all these opportunities go many others — a chance 
to earn a high school diploma or win credits for a college 
degree .. . highest pay in history, virtually all of it clear 
... excellent food and quarters . . . the companionship 


of first-class men. 


U.S. ARMY AND U. $. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 
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SPEAK 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
Famous Cortina Method Makes it EASY 





B8tG OPPORTUN!. 
TIES await Ameri- 
cans who speak 
SPANISH. Learn as a 
» child learns—‘‘by lis- 
tening’’ to these new 
CORTINA recordings 
Cortinaphone Method 
mous for 65 years, teaches 
ou to speak Spanish as a ° 
hative speuks! Right at Listen fo 
home. relaxed and at j 
pa Cortine Om this Record! 


SENT ON 5S DAYS’ feign 


Write today for our amazing free 









VETERANS book, ‘‘The Cortina “Short-Cut.’” State 
When writing for language interested in 
free book — men- CORTINA ACADEMY FREE 
tion that you are Dept. 822 
105 West fotns pe. 
New York 18, v 


a veteran, 















Keep them safe-enjoy them always 
Engel Art Corners are neat, easy 
to use for mounting prints, cards, 
stamps.etc. Six styles and colors. 
New Poc-kets permit filing nega- 
tives in back of prints. At photo 
supply and album counters or send 
10c for pkg. of 100 and free samples 


Engel Art Corners Mfg.Co 


Dept. 79-8 6711 N.Clark Chicago 40 


Why pay fancy prices 

for saddiery? Write for 
E FREE Catalog that has 

saved real — for 
thousands of horsemen. 

10 SADDLE Describes over 400 

4 RS f popular items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
proval. Write today. 

A 3 RS “little joe” WIESENFELD 
Dept. 44-K Baltimore 1, Md. 





To the Person who is 


DEAF 


and is Tired of Straining to 


HEAR 


@ Do you miss the precious things 
you should hear—music, the voices 
of loved ones, all the sounds that 
make up life? 

Sounds which have been long lost 
—even low-voiced conversation, 
church sermons and business confer- 
ences, with many voices taking part, 
are all brought back with Beltone, 
the new type One-Unit Hearing Aid. 

This tiny, one-unit device, which 
weighs only a few ounces, is all you 
wear. Gone, forever, are the incon- 
veniences of old-fashioned hearing 
aids. No more heavy, clumsy separ- 
ate battery packs. No dangling, un- 
sightly battery wires. The Beltone 
reproduces faithfully the sounds you 
want to hear—the music and laugh- 
ter in the voices of those you love, 
without discomfort or inconvenience. 
F R is £ L Learn how 

much better 
and more clearly Beltone 
uncovers precious sounds 
ou, perhaps, thought lost 
orever. Just = 
mail coupon : 
for valuable 
free booklet. 
Noobligation. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 



























BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. RT-2 i 
1450 West 19 Street, Chicago 8, Ilinois 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
new FREE booklet of interesting facts gest 
DEAFNESS and HOW to OVERCOME 
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THE TIME is long gone when a man 
who wanted a miniature train had to 
pretend that he was buying it for a boy. 
Today he can go out and unabashedly 
buy it for himself—for model railroad- 
ing has become a hobby that challenges 
the most mature adult minds. This 
month's hobby story is about a Ro- 
tarian who took up that challenge. 


Tuovcr he has maintained his own 
railroad “empire” for something over a 
quarter century, ROTARIAN ALAN F. HErR- 
sEY, of Hingham, Massachusetts, dates 
his interest in the hobby to his child- 
hood. 

As a youngster, he collected time- 
tables, took delight in frequent rail 
trips with his father, a civil engineer, 
built his own back-yard ‘road, and 
prowled around the local rail yards 
whenever he had the opportunity. 

Railroad electrification in the United 
States began on the Nantasket Beach 
line of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford in 1896, and Hopsyist HERSEY 
recalls many a ride on those open-car 
trains, sometimes riding “agin-the- 
rule,” perched up in front with the 
motorman. 

In the Winter those trips were made 
in a cozily enclosed cab which shut out 
the cold of the bleak wind-swept 
beaches, and the salt spray of the North 
Atlantic combers which crashed in as 
the train puffed by. 

“In those days I thought I was going 
to be a railroad man, instead of land- 
ing in the insurance business,” Ro- 
TARIAN HERSEY asserts. His only official 
connection with any railroad was a 
brief experience in the auditing depart- 
ment of the Maine Central in 1909. The 
rest of his business career has been 
with a fire-insurance company. He was 
its underwriting manager from 1912 to 
1946, and is now a vice-president. 

But back to his hobby. 

He operates a rail system on paper 
which rivals, physically at least, the 
New York Central’s 10,000 miles of 
trackage. He has a wall map for his sys- 
tem—the Canton, Utica & Laketon—an 
album showing the dominant character- 
istics of the imaginary territory served, 
the scenery, business potentials, road 
equipment, etc. (Photographs to illus- 
trate points are culled from rail-fan 
magazines. ) 

A 4foot NYC-type Hudson locomo- 
tive decorates the mantel in his dining 
room. It carries the _ professionally 
lettered name of the CU&L on its tender 
and the number 1256 under the cab win- 
dow after a NH-type drawn by a friend- 
ly “hogger.”’ 

During the more than 25 years he has 
been building up his road, Hossyist 
HERSEY has time-carded the entire sys- 
tem, filling rolls and rolls of paper 
which are the despair of his wife when 
she tidies his den. 


“I consulted the experts when, 
there seemed doubt about the pro) 


technique in handling a difficu): a 
tion,” he explains. 

“I’m grateful,” he adds, “for the ever. 
courteous assistance busy railroad as 
ecutives gave when a 4 percenf ¢ bite 
up a pass was to be negotiated, or whe, 
an electrification decision had to “ 


made between a third rail and overheag 
wiring.” 


They also gave him valuable advic 
concerning the installation of centra 
ized traffic control over a 370-mi} 


stretch of heavy-duty single track 

Once he faced a congested bottleneck 
when he had the problem of han lling 
300-odd scheduled trains in addition to 
interrelated yard movements. That leq 
him to the study of interlocking, where 
simple pressure of an electric button 
controls whole sections of track. 

ROTARIAN HERSEY says that some 
doubting Thomases will question th: 
advisability of continuing a hobby which 
will be outmoded (?) now that mor: 
and more people travel by automobile, 
bus, and plane. 

“There’s lots of water going over the 
dam,” he answers, 
“but the railroads will 
never be outmoded. 
Few services have 
been, or are, more 
progressive, more 
alert to invention, 
more interested in sci- 
entific research and 
technological improve- 
ment. 

“Unfortunately,” he Hersey 
adds, “the general public is only vague- 
ly aware of what’s been done, and 
what’s being done, because the work is 
mostly behind the scenes. On the sur 
face people see the wear and tear in 
duced by heavy (such as wartime) 
loads and handicaps, and are often pro- 
voked to comment, ‘What a way to run 
a railroad!’” 

He points out, too, that many people 
are misled by Hollywood’s glamorous 
conceptions of what’s going to be. 

“The main thing to remember is that 
railroads can haul anything anywh« 
any time, and until there is invented a 
form of transport that matches the rail 
roads in dependability and tops them in 
economy of coupling many carrying 
units together, they’ll be hauling th« 
brunt of our freight and passenger bus 
ness just as they always have,” he dé 
clares. 

Sometimes Hossyist HERSEY shares 
his hobby with club groups, by giving 
an illustrated lecture. On those occa- 
sions he uses a 6 by 2 foot map of the 
trunk lines of his imaginary rail sys 
tem; a single-track timetable board; 





sample CU&L timetable poster showing 


main lines’ express service; colored 
posters showing changes in railroad 
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equipment in the United States; a 4- | 
foot model steam locomotive which is | 
prevalent on through superior trains; we h Sy | Cc 
and a sheet of pictures of freight and eep t at ales Curve 
passenger power types, electric types, UP with these three 
the American railroads’ whistle code, a | 
road abbreviations quiz, etc -_— e 

In 1938 he took his wife and two 
daughters across the continent to Jas- 
per Park in the Canadian Rockies, and 
during the journey from Vancouver he 
rode the same CNR oil-burning 4-8-2 
that later pulled the British royal 
couple across the West Coast section of 
their Canadian visit. 

“Funny thing.” he recalls, “I went 
into that locomotive clad in overalls, 
etc., prepared for dirt, but honestly be- 
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WANT A 
BEAUTIFUL 


eran Lan (ae 


This bulletin service comes by mail to your 









home with timely hints on all vital lawn lieve I could have worn my white suit 
problems such as weed control. For a FREE and dropped off at the destination just 
two year subscription, write your name as spick-and-span as I would have back 


and address on a post card and say, 
LAWN CARE, please.” 


om Scott & SONS COMPANY cat . 
37 Spring Street * Marysville, Ohio fam | What's Your Hobby? 
Also Ridgefield, N. J. and Palo Alto, Calif. | 


in the modernized Pullman.” 





Perhaps you, too, would like to share your 
hobby with others. If so, drop a line to THE 
HoOBBYHORSE GROOM, and some month soon 
your name and hobby will be listed below. 
You must be a Rotarian or a member of a 
Rotarian’s family, however, and you are re- 
quested to acknowledge any correspondence 
which you receive as a result of the listing. 

Posteards: Carol Ann Harmon (13-year- 
old daughter of Rotarian—would like to ez- 
change picture postcards with other young 
Tw 103 E. Humiston St., Pontiac, IL, 
1.S.A 


Stamps: William O. Hackett (collects 
stamps—will exchange with collectors in 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, South Ameri- 
can countries), Box 154, Wyoming, Del., 
mon US.A 
asktor Stamps: Clarence W. Kellam (interested 
in stamp collecting and correspondence with 
Rotarians in other countries), 1924 White 
St., Alexandria 7, La., U.S.A 

Fans: Robert Fan (collects fans from 
U.S.A. and Europe; will exchange for hand- 


INTERNATIONAL t 22nd painted Chinese fans), 110 Szechuen Rd., 


. Shanghai, China. 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. Bells: Mrs. H. R. Riggs (wife of Rotarian 


—collects bells; would like to correspond 
with anyone having unusual bells), 1524 
Lowell Ave., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 

r Genealogy: Mrs. Charles D. Townsend 
Here's Help for the (wife of Rotarian—interested in genealogy, 
|e semana, | in families with New England 


I otary Club Speaker me Uea 452 S. Jenkins St., Centralia, 




















r . Rabbits: James Priest (17-year-old son of 

For the busy Rotarian who is Rotarian—breeds rabbits for shows and 
‘ pelts; wishes correspondence with anyone 

called upon to plan club pro- with same interest), “Radioville,” Highland 


Ridge, Quinton, Birmingham, England. 
Coins: Frank E. Orr (interested in trad- 
ing early United States minor coins), P. QO. 
449, Ventura, Calif., U.S.A. 
Rural Landmarks: Burt D. Hawks (col- 


grams and speeches, what could 
be more convenient and useful 
than a completely indexed 














Bound Volume of 1947 issues of | | tects unusual pictures and anecdotes of 
Tur F , A wath - | “Chick Sale” architecture), 2645 Oneida St., 
THE Rotarian! Available about Ute, BN Y USA 

April 1 at $4.00 per volume in Pen Pals: The following persons have 
U.S.A.: $4.50 i . “ies listed “pen pals” as their hobby interest— 

S.A.; $4.50 in other countries. Marilyn Stebbins (16-year-old daughter of  Aute sumber: 

‘ r earher v > P Psa, | Rotarian—wants pen pals in North America, inte? izes 
Many earlier volumes of THE | South America, and Europe who are inter- pomes 1 . writ- 
ROTARIAN are now available. | ested in music, sports, movies, books), 1643 ‘ile with a 6, 08 
Pp ee aT | mm : | Belvidere Ave., Detroit 14, Mich., U.S.A. fi sheets 4 black 

rices wi ye sent you on Anne Watson (16-year-old daughter of Ro- ing of plastic indet 

request. | tarian—wants pen pals aged 15-18 in China, . Molded ¢ stant rem 
India, Africa, England, France, Hawaii), a°x5 eat, on A 
| South Milford, Mass., U.S.A. or walt 

THE ROTARIAN | Jean Baldock (15-year-old daughter of Ro- ar 
= m | tarian—wishes pen pals of same age in coun- e 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, II. | tries other than Canada, the U.S.A., Austra- G, 9D 
lia), 83 Sampson St., Orange, Australia. s s 





Geraldine McDonald (16-year-old grand- a a 
daughter of Rotarian—interested in swim- BETTER PENCILS 


ming, music, writing, dancing, photography; AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept.R-2,1801 Fester Avenue, Chicage 40, I!linols 
\ LEARN AT HOME wants pen pals same age or o der), 844 Ce- -— e 7} 
TO BE A PORTRAIT ARTIST | (3 aon e enc ey etd daughter of | | Autepoint Company 

. Marilyn eller (16-year-old daughter o ; 1801 Foster Ave., Chicage 40, Ill. 
Ry oe ray | of Rotarian—would like pen pats oreuee ~? rng me dotols ad ea “Autopoint” line | 
graduates. One pupil was paid $450 world, especially in Canada and England; of imprinted Business Gifts. C) Have solesman call, | 


for portrait. Many sell portraits for interested in sports, photography, music), 
525 to $100. Students 16 to 65. Easy 408 W. Fourth Ave., Mitchell, So. Dak., 
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tuition payments. Send coupon today. ee EF RMBcccccesccccsccsevccsesesstosoocovecese | 
STUART STUDIOS Sally Perkins (16-year-old daughter of Ro- Com 
12 > J ‘ pany Name... ccececccccccceeeeeeeeeeenes 
ot Mengment Circle, Room 492, Indianapolis ¥, ind. | torian—wishes pen friends aged 16-18 in | 
oo a oo vs - England, Australia, and other countries), ie can oa nein oO | 
Name... Race Brook Rd., Woodbridge 15, Conn., i 
Ore cecesecenes ee eeerereceees se eeeeererere USA. OR EP eee Aa Be a | 
eS bebdebsbstecucsees écnesedscllooesucseséece —TuHeE HossyHorse Groom Edasustdipedinpabandhieanenemebenanaballe 
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MADE OF ONLY 
DURABLE 
BRASS $ 00 
HEAVY 
Chromium Plated 
POSTPAID 


NE W! ROTARY AUTO EMBLEM 


Dress up your car proudly with this handsome new 
Rotary auto emblem. Easily attached or mounted to 
any license plate. Rotary emblem in blue enamel and 
chrome on white enamel background. An attractive 
accessory for any car. Size 31/2” in diameter. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER — 
No C.O.D.'s, Please 


KLE SALES COMPANY 
18-17 West 44th St., Dept. R-2, New York 18, N. Y. 


CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 


wiar Gongs, 10°x@” with Club 
biem. Gavel and Cover—now. .$16.50 








Enaraving Extre 
Me. 106 Catalogue with 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. Co. 
163 W. Marrison St.. Chicago S. Illinois 








HOORAY! 


You don't have to be a Rotarian 

to subscribe to THE ROTARIAN! 
Just send your name and address—-and $1.50 
fo the address below and you will be a sub- 
scriber for one year. 
(Of course, if you live outside of the U.S., Can- 
ado or the Pan-American Postal Union, it costs 
$2.00 a year!) 


HE ROTARIAN 


85 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Hilinois 





‘Best LADIES’ NIGHT ever’”’ 


Write for BOOK OF PROGRAMS 


Describes ‘““The Laugh Fiesta’’ and other 
fun-packed programs. Tells how your mem- 
bers carry out our simple instructions to 
put on ‘‘best Ladies’ Night ever."’ Every- 
thing supplied—party favors, prizes, hand- 
some costumes, Thousands of presentations. 
Success guaranteed. Write for FREE booklet today. 
The Party Guild, 1413 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, tii. 

















A COMPLET ERVICE 


COMPOSITION COMPANY 
155 EAST OHIO + CHICAGO 11 
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Stripped 





My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following is from Municipal 
Court Judge Martin DeVries, a 
Long Beach, California, Rotarian. 


A few years ago I had before 
me a “character” charged with 
petty theft—stealing chickens. He 
pleaded guilty. In order to get 
the facts before pronouncing sen- 
tence, | examined an arrest report 
which disclosed that the chicken 
coop or premises entered were se- 
curely locked and enclosed by a 
“thiefproof” fence. Apparently no 
key was used to unlock the gate. 

Being a little puzzled I asked 
the prisoner: “How on earth did 
you ever get into that chicken 
pen?” 

He paused, and, with a studied 
expression on his face, replied 
like a sage of old: “Judge, I’d 
advise you to stick to the bench!” 














Unused Sugar Stamps 
I've learned a new philosophy 
And straightaway must flaunt it: 
1 get everything 1 need in life 
If 1 wait ’til I-don't want it! 
—HELEN GoRN SUTIN 


What Color, Please? 
Thomas Gainsborough’s Boy is Blue, 
and Lloyd C. Douglas’ Banners are 
White. What is the color of: 
1. Alice Duer Miller’s Cliffs? 
. Maurice Maeterlinck’s Bird? 
. Zane Grey’s Sage? 
. James Thurber’s Deer? 
. Palgrave’s Treasury? 
. Richard Wright’s Boy? 
. Thomas B. Costain’s Rose? 
A. J. Cronin’s Years? 
. Giacomo Puccini’s West? 
10. Robert Browning’s Piper? 
11. L. Frank Baum’s Knight? 
12. Stark Young’s Rose? 
13. Richard Llewellyn’s Valley? 
14. Michael Arlen’s Hat? 
15. Edward Gay’s Night? 
This puzzle was submitted by Helen Petti- 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas. 


OCHMOIBDMP wh 


Name the Game 
The source of the names of our pet 
pastimes are as interesting as they are 
varied. Can you identify these? 
1. A kind of contest of endurance that 
owes its name to a Greek battleground. 
2. A ballroom diversion that owes its 
name to a woman’s petticoat. 
3. An educational entertainment that 





owes its name to a New York lake wh 
it originated. 

4. A game, similar to tennis, that owec 
its name to the estate of an Englicp 
duke. - 

5. An annual pre-Lenten diversion os 
a Southern United States city that owes 
its name to a day of the week. 

6. A kind of entertainment that owes 
its. name to Vau de Vire, Norn iy 
France, the birthplace of Basselin, writ 
er of jolly songs. 

7. A children’s pastime that has the 
present and past tense of the same verb 
for its name. 

8. A sporting event that owes its name 
to an item of wearing apparel, first worn 
at the race track of an English ear], 

9. A popular men’s game that owes 
its name to poule, the French word for 
“hen.” 

10. A game which owes its name to 
the English school where it originated, 


This puzzle was submitted by Kennie Mac 
Dowd, of Denver, Colorado. 


The answers to these puzzles will be 
found on the following page. 


The Acid Test 
It’s not what others say of you— 
For idle gossip scatters; 
It’s whether you deserve the things 
They say of you, that matters. 
—NorMAN I. SCHILLER 





A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
uf him that makes it.— Shakespeare. 


Misnomer 

Checking the cash-register tape for a 
new salesgirl, the cashier of a depart- 
ment store was puzzled by the un 
usually large number of “no sale’ re- 
cordings. He asked her about it. “Well,” 
she explained, “every time I had a cus- 
tomer to whom I didn’t make a sale, | 
pushed that ‘no sale’ button. Isn’t that 
what it’s for?”—The Rotaryam, Por 
TALES, NEW MEXIco. 


Some Other Time 

“Shopping?” 

“No, [I haven’t time today. I’m just 
buying the things I need.”—Rotury 
Chatt, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE. 


Failure 

A beggar clutched at the sleeve of a 
benevolent-looking passer-by. 

“Five cents, sir, for a cup of coffee?” 
he whined. 

The other turned to survey him. 
“Why should I give you 5 cents?” hi 
asked. “What brought you to this sa 
plight?” 

“A terrible catastrophe, sir,” the beg- 
gar replied. “Two years ago, like you, | 
enjoyed business prosperity. I worked 
industriously. On the wall above my 
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motto: ‘Think Construc 





the 


Decisively.” Wealth poured 
And then—and then—” 
i then?” 
ggar’s frame shook convul- 
i rub lady burned my motto.”— 


poram. 


Things 
her queenly young woman 
crowded city bus. A tired 
, got up and gave her his seat. 
is a moment of silence. 
said the tired 


9" 


your pardon 
n. 


rejoined the 





't say anything,” 
nan. 

orry.” said the little man. “I 
you said, ‘Thank you.’ ”—Ro- 
sletter, NoRTH MANCHESTER, IN- 


on His Hands 
an who watches the clock usu- 
ains one of the hands.—Rotary 
. Hupson, NEw YORK. 


ti 


| Daze 
dear, and what did mamma’s 
by learn in school today?” 
learnt two kids not to call me 
v’s little baby.’ .’—Rotary Bul- 
ANNVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, 


1 the Tables 

glamour girls boarded a crowded 
ir, and one of them whispered to 
her: “Watch me embarrass a seat 
male passenger.” 

ing her way through the strap- 
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You don't need a lot of time to do 
something to brighten a few of your mo- 
ments at the end of an imperfect day. 
All you need are a pencil or a pen or a 
typewriter and a sheet of paper. Collect 
them and give vent to that urge to write 
a limerick—the first four lines of one, that 
is—and then send it to The Fixer, in care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. If yours is se- 
lected as the limerick-contest entry of 
the month, you will receive $5. 


* * *# 


Robert J. C. Stead, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada, is the one who penned the limerick- 
contest winner for this month (see be- 
low). Send in a last line—more if you 
wish—to finish it. If it is one of the 
“ten best," you will receive $2. The 
deadline on entries is April 1. 


BRAD'S SAD 
There is an old fellow named Brad, 
Whose visage is solemn and sad; 
If he tries to relax, 
His cranium cracks, 





Pf PATE PAEAN 
The hair- raising tale told in verse in 
this corner in November brought a land- 
slide of last-line entries to finish the lim- 
erick, which was titled "Pate Paean.” In 
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harms upon 
a gentleman who looked su ial and 
embarrassable. “My dear Mr. Brown,” 
she gushed loudly, “fancy meeting you 
on the streetcar. Am I glad to see you! 
Why, you're almost a stranger. My, but 
I’m tired!” 

The sedate gentleman looked up at the 
girl, whom he had never before seen, and 
as he rose said pleasantly, “Sit down, 
Bertha, my girl. It isn’t often that I see 
you out on washday. No wonder you're 
tired. By the way, don’t deliver the 
washing till Wednesday. My wife is go 
ing to the district attorney’s office to see 
whether she can aol your husband out 
of jail!”"—Phoenix Flame. 
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Foresight 

It’s interesting to know that when 
God made man, he didn’t arrange any 
of the joints of his bones so he could pat 
himself on the back.—Charleston Key- 
Way, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


It’s Television 

Aggressive wife, to meek little hus- 
band, whom she had just raked over the 
coals for making a fool of himself at a 
party: “And don’t be sitting there mak- 
ing fists at me in your pockets, either!” 
—Rotary Cog, AUBURN, NEw YorK 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
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Limerick Corner 


case it has slipped off your memory 
track, here it is again: 
Said baldheaded Jee in great glee, 
“If my mirror's not lying to me, 
That new tonic I'm trying 
Was something worth buying, 


The following lines have been selected 
among the “ten best" 
| must be off to the barber, ‘oui, oui!’ 
(C. C, Cunningham, member of the 
Rotary Club of Seneca, Kansas.) 
| can see what | hoped for, yippee!’ 
(Ernest Hesse, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Yonkers, New York.) 
Instead of two hairs | have three.” 
(S. John Forrest, member of the Rotary 
Club of Leighton Buzzard, England.) 
It suits my toupee fo a T!" 
(Mrs. D. E. King, wife of a Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts, Rotarian.) 
From baldheaded row I'm now free.” 
(J. F. Knittle, member of the Rotary 
Club of Manheim, Pennsylvania.) 
Although it is marked D.D.T." 
(Fred C. Kenney, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Amherst, Massachusetts.) 
Shall | buy more or just waif and see?" 
(Carl Shrode, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Evansville, Indiana.) 
My hair now's no facsimile.” 
(Mrs. Effie Crawford, mother-in- 
law of a Creston, lowa, Rotarian.) 
In fact, it's worth double the fee.” 
(R. E Kirkpatrick, member of the Rotary 
Club of Grand'Mere, Quebec, Canada.) 
You'd think | had on a toupee.” 
(C. S. A. Rogers, Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Dauphin, Manitoba, Canada.) 
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Rotary Club Record Forms 
Systems 


for 


@ SECRETARIES 
@e TREASURERS 
® PRESIDENTS 


Send for descriptive literature 


| MAXWELL COMPANY 


107 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 4, III 



















FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 


Sixty-three rayon flags, size 4” x 6", of countries in 
which there are Rotary Clubs. Mahogany finish dis- 
play stand. Raised Emblem. Complete, 


$32.50 divas 
Write for Rotary Catalog 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ii! 


FLOWER LOVERS 


Join the Bulb-of-the-Month Club. You too 
can enjoy continuous bloom in your living 



















room all year Enclose $1.00 with name, 
address Yo 
paid, this month's carton of rare flower 
bulbs guaranteed to grow in your home 
No dues or obligations Your $1.00 covers 
all membership privileges. Write today 


Bulb of the Month Club 
41 S. LaSalle St. _Chicago 3, tit, 
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For Every Occasion,” tion, o 00, Public Speaking anual 
$2. 00, Officer's Handbook m4 Instant Parliamentary Guide, $3.00. 


it of prepared taike sent {ree upon request. 
OK ES “New Jokes aad amorous Talks” mailed monthly 
$10.00 » year, Speaker's Joke Book, $2.00, Tonst- 
7 Humor Guide, $2.00, & Hieh Stories, $3.00. Belesman’s 
Joke Book, $2.00, Pusch Lines For ory. Purpose, $3.00 

PRO RAMS Program hairman’s Fun Book, $2. 
adies’ Night Program, $5. Best ios 
& Lodge Stunts, $2.00, ‘Basi vi Rock, $2.00, Helidey programe 

Canadian order tite for in! orma' 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 

e 1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


receive by return mail, post- 


























PETUNIA THEODOSIA 
DIANTHUS WESTWOOD BEAUTY 


Two unusual flowers for your garden. Dianthus in 
rich velvety reds, 12” plants. Petunia Theodosia is 
giont fringed rose pink with gold throat Blooms 4” in 
diameter. 25¢ packet of each — both for 10c. New 
Flower Book Free Write todoy 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 16, 8. C 
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IT IS A PRIVILEGE 
to share Justus C. Johnson’s remi- 


niscence about Paul Harris. Be- 
fore putting it into type, we 
showed it to Chesley R. Perry, 
who as Secretary of Rotary Inter- 
national was for 32 years inti- 
mately associated with the late 
Founder. He confirmed several 
points, then commented that Mr. 
Johnson's recollections helped fill 
a gap of Paul’s life about which 
few living Rotarians knew. 

“And,” went on Ches, “giving 
that young man a ‘lift’ was just 
like him. It shows that Paul had 
the spirit of Rotary long years 
before he got his friends together 
in Chicago and started No. 1.” 


MANAGUODA IS A CITY 
in Nicaragua, as all radio listeners 
in the U.S.A., at least, must know. 
But it is not because of the cascad- 
ing euphony of its name that we 
note it here. Rather, it is because 
Managua Rotarians have come up 
with an interesting suggestion. 
They propose that on the anniver- 
sary of Rotary’s founding, Febru- 
ary 23, 1905, Clubs plant a tree in 
some public place to commemo- 
rate Founder Paul Harris. It is 
only a suggestion, but in noting it, 
President S. Kendrick Guernsey 
comments that Paul looked upon 
trees as a symbol of human 
friendship, and delighted in plant- 
ing them in many lands which 
have Rotary Clubs. 


IT SHOULD BE RECORDED 


in these columns that Paul Harris 
was listed recently in press dis- 


patches from Oslo, Norway, as 


one of 20 candidates to whom 
thoughtful consideration was giv- 
en by jurors who awarded the 
1947 Nobel Peace Prize. 


That honor, you may recall, was 


jointly conferred upon the Ameri- 
can Service Committee in Phila- 
delphia and the Friends Service 
Council in London, both modern- 
day exponents of humanitarian 
ideas voiced just 300 years ago in 
England by George Fox. 
are ideas, the United Press re- 
ports, which brought to men and 
women who became Quakers 


They 
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‘‘persecution, imprisonment, 
death, and the gratitude of mil- 


lions.’ 


WE HOPE IT INFLUENCES 
people as well as makes friends. 
And we now refer to an advertise- 


ment appearing in a recent issue 
of The Advertiser’s Digest. It is 
from a Cleveland firm, The Tower 


Press, and announces that all per- 
sons asking for it will receive free 
a copy of Peace Demands Action. 
“There is no obligation,” the ad 


A THOUGHTFUL 
mind, when it sees a nation’s 
flag, sees not the flag only, but 
the nation itself; and whatever 
may be its symbols, its insignia, 
he reads chiefly in the flag the 
Government, the principles, the 
truths, the history which belong 
to the nation that sets it forth. 


—Henry Ward Beecher 


(Contributed by Mrs. C. C. Cooke, 
pianist, Whitefish, Montana, Rotary Club.) 


says. “It’s just our idea of passing 
a good thing along.” 

Peace Demands Action, as you 
probably know, is a little book re- 
printing 45 especially significant 
articles that have appeared in THE 
ROTARIAN. On page 57 you will 
find an announcement of this vol- 
ume, which is being sold at less 
than actual cost by Rotary Inter- 
national as a contribution to un- 
derstanding of “timely problems 
of pivotal importance as the world 
shakes down to the grim fact that 
winning a war did not ensure last- 
ing peace.” 


WE DON’T THINK IT 
necessary for prospective Rio 
Convention-goers to take it as ad- 
vice, but nonetheless we have an 
amusing story to pass along from 
Mrs. Norman Crooks of that city. 
Once while visiting Ilha das 
Flores in Guanabara Bay, she 
writes, a flaxen-haired immigrant 
boy attracted her attention. It was 
at hot midday in Summer, and 
hardly anyone was stirring except 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


that bit of boyish quicksilver, He 
romped about and when he 
climbed a near-by caju tree, she 
asked if he wasn’t too active. Syn. 
strokes are bad, she cautioned. 

“I’m not afraid, Aunty,” he 
plied. “As soon as I knew we were 
coming to Brazil, I went to the 
kitchen every day and let the tea- 
kettle steam into my face as long 
as Mother would let me. Then | 
spent much time in the Botanica] 
Garden, where it was hot and 
stuffy. Now I like it.” 


re- 


STAGING A CONVENTION 
for Rotary is not a matter of 
quickly assembled plans and peo- 
ple. The 1948 reunion at Rio de 
Janeiro is almost four months 
away, yet this month a Committee 
charged with responsibilities for 
the 1949 Convention is meeting in 
New York to give attention to the 
preparations which must be at- 
tended to at this time. The 1949 
Rotary get-together, as you prob- 
ably remember, is to be held in 
New York City and already ru- 
mors are afloat that it will set a 
new attendance record. Yes, 
greater than that 14,678 mark 
at San Francisco last year! 


TO GLENN STEWART, 
Rotarian at Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
and editor of that very readable 
little magazine KVP Philosopher, 
we are indebted for digging up a 
pert passage from Marcus Aure- 
lius. Marcus, you may recall, was 
a Roman emperor, and here's 
what he said: 

In the morning when thou risest un- 
willingly, let this thought be present— 
I am rising to the work of a human 
being. Why then am I dissatisfied if I 
am going to do the things for which | 
exist and for which I was brought into 
the world? Or have I been made for 
this, to lie in the bedclothes and keep 
myself warm? 

“But this (you say) is more pleas 
ant.” Dost thou exist then to take 
thy pleasure, and not at all for action 
or exertion? Dost thou not see the 
little plants, the little birds, the ants, 
the spiders, the bees working togethe! 
to put in order their several parts of 
the universe? And art thou unwill- 
ing to do the work of a human being? 

“We wouldn’t want to undo 
your teaching, O Noble Caesar,” 
philosophizes Glenn, “but we can't 
help wondering if the bedroom 
floors in old Rome got as cold in 
Winter as they do in Michigan.” 
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